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A Dissertation on the Allegorical 
Beings Found on the Reverses of 
Medals 
By Edward Gibbon* 


In consequence of reading Addison’s treatise, the following 
remarks have occurred to me on the allegorical beings which we find 
on the reverses of medals. How limited is the human mind! its bold- 
est inventions are mere copies. 

1. All those beings are represented under the human figure. Our 
eyes, accustomed to behold the exercise of reason, only under this 
shape, required such a sacrifice. Yet, by our inability of separating 
from the idea of the human figure the circumstances which com- 
monly accompany it, our fancy requires, also, that the sex should be 
determined. The circumstance of sex, however, implies gross images, 
which ill correspond with the purity of the virtues, or the spirituality 
of metaphysical beings. After having made those two sacrifices to 
the mind and the eyes, a third was still required by the ear. The dis- 
tinction of sex was not marked by characteristic attributes appropri- 
ated to the male and female. This method might have furnished 
some tolerable allegories. But the genders of their names were injudi- 
ciously chosen as the only foundation of distinction, since in all lan- 
guages those genders have been determined by the caprice and igno- 
rance of the first persons who spoke them. In Greek and Latin, most 
of those names are feminine. The beings whom they express are 
therefore, for the most part, represented by female figures. I say for 


* Editor’s Note: Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) is most famous for The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 6 vols. (London, 1776- 
1789). The best modern edition is that edited by D. Womersley, 3 vols. 
(London, 1993). Gibbon had a more than passing interest in ancient coins 
and his library contained a number of works on the subject. (On a personal 
note, the editor has Gibbon’s copy of Reiner Budel’s De monetis et re numaria 
in his library.) In The Decline and Fall, Gibbon regularly used numismatic 
evidence in his discussions. He even began a book on the subject: Principes 
de poids des monnoies, et des mesures des anciens, the fragments of which were 
posthumously published in The Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Vol. 
6, ed. Lord Sheffield (London, 1814), pp. 66-169. 

The present work is a series of notes which Gibbon wrote after he fin- 
ished Joseph Addison’s “Dialogues upon the Usefulness of Ancient Medals, 
Especially in Relation to the Latin and Greek Poets,” in Addison’s 
Miscellaneous Works in Verse and Prose, vol. 3 (Birmingham, 1761), pp. 1-235, 
a copy of which was in Gibbon’s library (see G. Keynes, The Library of 
Edward Gibbon, 2nd ed. [Dorchester, 1980], p. 45). Like his unfinished 
numismatic monograph, these notes were published posthumously in The 
Miscellaneous Works, vol. 6, pp. 35-39 and have not been reprinted since. 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) was a leading essayist, poet and man of let- 
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the most part, for they are sometimes unfortunately masculine: and 
at other times we have two synonymous words of different genders; 
and the same being assumes the male or female form, according to 
the word employed as its name. I shall mention only the example of 
Gloria and Honos.! In consequence of so faulty an arrangement, the 
character of the being is often at variance with that of its sex. True 
virtue is consistent; and we cannot conceive the truth, justice, or 
humanity of a woman exercised at the expense of chastity and 
decency. Yet when the attributes of an allegorical being require that 
it should be represented naked, we see Valour, Justice, and Hope 
exhibited, in a manner in which a modest woman would blush to 
appear.” It is useless to tell me, these are not women, but female fig- 
ures. My understanding perceives the difference; but the imitative 
arts must speak to the fancy. 

2. Whatever symbols we invent, human qualities alone can be 
represented under human figures. Piety is only a pious woman; and 
Courage, a courageous one, &c. Much is done when the soul is 
purged of all passions but one, which occupies it entirely, and shews 


ters in England during the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He is 
most famous for the political essays he published in The Spectator. His politi- 
cal philosophy was based on the idea of natural law radiating from the 
divine will and the political equality of man. His writings supported the 
preservation of limited, consensual and constitutional government and a 
free, commercial society. While his style may seem formal to modern ears, 
he was widely admired in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when 
his works were often reprinted. 

The “Dialogues upon the Usefulness of Ancient Medals,” consists of three 
discussions by a group of friends: Cyntho, Eugenius and Philander. The first 
is a discussion, lead by Philander (Addison’s numismatic Socrates) on the 
importance of the study of ancient coinage. In the second, Philander shows 
his friends his own collection of ancient coins and leads a lecture, quoting 
copious amounts of ancient verse, on how the images on the reverses of the 
coins illustrate, or were inspired by, classical literature. The reverse types dis- 
cussed are illustrated on six plates at the back of the book. The final dia- 
logue is a discussion of the parallels in subject matter between ancient and 
modern (i.e., seventeenth- and eighteenth-century) coins. 

It is unlikely that Gibbon ever intended these pages for publication. Lord 
Sheffield states that they were composed at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1764. 
The text is the one edited by Sheffield; it is likely that the title is also his and 
not the author’s. While this work is not one of Gibbon’s great literary 
efforts, it deserves to be read by a modern audience since it illustrates the 
impressions that a numismatic work had upon one of the great minds of the 
Enlightenment. 

! In Latin, gloria (f) means “praise or honour accorded to persons or 
other recipients by general consent, glory,” while honos (m) means “high 
esteem or respect accorded to superior worth or rank, honour” (Oxford Latin 
Dictionary, ed. P.G.W. Glare [Oxford, 1982], sv.). ‘ 

2 Gibbon is here thinking of examples of classical and neoclassical 
sculpture and painting. Most of the women depicted on the reverses of 
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itself manifestly in air, action, demeanour, and even dress. This 
abstraction has been realized, though rarely; it may be conceived by 
the fancy, and may therefore be represented. But those symbols are 
always most striking which quit the region of chimeras, and give us 
ideas that are precise and conformable to the nature of things. One 
of the most interesting is that of Piety under the form of a Roman 
vestal.3 The senate carried this principle too far, when it represented 
the virtues under the portraits of its princes.4 Of human qualities, 
those that are fixed and permanent are marked with more force than 
those that are uncertain and transient. The latter are exposed alone 
by the air and attitude; in the representation of the former, one may 
add to these characteristics, the features, figure, and dress. The sym- 
bols of Virtue or Chastity may be far more distinctly characterized 
than those of Hope or Fear. 

The other abstractions which have been represented by human 
figures, Victory, Eternity, Abundance, &c. are recognised only by 
some of their perceptible effects, or by some real object whose idea is 
associated with their own. We should have much difficulty in 
inventing them, when wanted, if history and fable did not supply a 
number of arbitrary signs, which receive their meaning merely from 
convention. In the symbolic representation, the woman is merely an 
accessory. Eternity is very well represented by a globe and a phoenix; 
in the thirteenth medal of the first series, a woman sitting holds 
them in her hand.‘ In the fifteenth medal there is no woman, 


Roman imperial coins are, even by conservative eighteenth-century stan- 
dards, modestly dressed. However, the plates in Anderson illustrate a reverse 
type of the emperor Claudius (AD 41-54) which displays Spes (Hope) in an 
outfit which the artist has rendered as being almost transparent (Figure 1). 
See RIC.i.99 and 115. This illustration would fit Gibbon’s remark, but on the 
actual coin, the image is far less sensational (Figure 2). 

3 In the second dialogue, Addison discusses the image of Pietas on the 
reverse of a sestertius of the empress Faustina the Elder (died AD 140), wife 
of Antoninus Pius. The coin in question is RIC.iii.1192 (Figure 3). 

4 This brief comment by Gibbon would become one of the major 
themes of The Decline and Fall. Like most eighteenth-century intellectuals, 
Gibbon admired the Roman Republic, with its freedom of political debate 
(at least among members of the aristocracy) and the system of checks and 
balances that prevented too much power coming into the hands of one 
man. Gibbon felt that the very nature of absolute monarchy was a corrupter 
of most of the emperors of Rome and a major factor in Rome’s decline as a 
world power. While he noted that there were a few rulers, such as Marcus 
Aurelius or Julian the Apostate, who attempted to govern with just philo- 
sophical principles, Gibbon believed that the very nature of autocratic rule 
would cause most men to abandon the noble principles depicted on the 
reverses of ancient coins. 

‘ A reference to another coin in the name of Faustina the Elder struck 
after her death in AD 140. (Addison lists the type as one of her husband 
Antoninus Pius, but this reverse type was only used on commemorative 
coins for Faustina.) See, for example, RIC.iii.1102 (Figure 4). 
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though the idea is still the same; and if we examine all the other 
medals, we shall find that women are there merely to make a figure, 
but never answer the purpose of symbols. The provinces are of a 
middle kind; they are never symbols of countries, but are often so of 
the genius and manners of their inhabitants.” 

3. Mr. Addison proposes an explanation of the thirty-fifth ode of 
the first book of Horace, in speaking of a medal which represents 
Security resting on a pillar.’ 

Regumque matres barbarorum, et 

Purpurei metuunt tyranni 

Iniurioso ne pede proruas 

Stantem columnam? 

They feared lest Fortune might overturn the pillar of their securi- 
ty. But fear and security are inconsistent. Besides, Horace would not 
probably have made use of so.subtle and far-fetched an allusion 
without giving warning of it, at least by some epithet. Why may not 
these words be applied literally to those statues and pillars which 
flattery erects to tyrants, and which are commonly the first victims 
of popular fury at the time of revolution? I conjecture that the poet 
might allude to the king of the Parthians, the most powerful 
monarch of the East. Fortune might justly be dreaded by the mur- 
derer of his father, and of his whole family. The Romans had seen 
proofs of his anxiety. He had given to Augustus several of his nearest 
relations as hostages, which the emperor caused to be educated at 
Rome. The haughty Phrahates intended less to flatter the Romans by 
this humiliating measure, than to deprive his discontented subjects 
of men fit to head their revolt.10 


6 A citation of a bronze reverse type struck at Trier for Constans I (AD 
337-350) and Constantius II (AD 337-361). See RIC.viii.231-238 (Figure 5). 
Addison attributes this reverse to Constantine the Great (AD 305-337), but 
the type was used neither for him nor his son Constantine II (AD 337-340). 

? Addison illustrates a number of these types, the most famous being the 
Africa and Egypt reverses of coins of Hadrian (AD 117-138). See, for exam- 
ple, RIC.ii.840-842 (Figure 6) and RIC.ii.838-9 (Figure 7). 

8 The coin in question is a sestertius of Antoninus Pius. The obverse con- 
sists of a bust of the emperor, laureate and facing right with the legend 
ANTONINVS AVG PIVS PP TR P COS III. The reverse consists of the legend 
SECVRITAS PVBLICA around Securitas standing left, holding a scepter and 
leaning left arm on a column with S C in field to right and left of the god- 
dess. RIC.iii.641=BMC.iv.1312. 

9 “And mothers of barbarian kings, and purple-clad tyrants live in terror 
in case, with unjust foot, you should overturn the standing pillar...” 

This ode is a hymn in honor of Fortuna, ending with a prayer that she 
protect Augustus in his projected campaigns against Britain and various peo- 
ples in the East. 

10 Lord Sheffield notes that Gibbon must be referencing Tacitus, Annales, 
2.1, which records that the Parthian emperor Phraates IV (37 BC-AD 2) had 
given his son Vonones I (c. AD 8-11) as a hostage to Augustus. Gibbon’s 
interpretation of the passage as a reference to the Parthians is correct. 
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Figure 6 


A Thirty-Year Retrospective of 
Krause and Mishler’s Standard 
Catalog of World Coins: 


By William Malkmus 


The combination of the fiftieth anniversary of Krause 
Publication’s founding in 1952 and the thirtieth anniversary of their 
Standard Catalog of World Coins (hereafter SCWOC), first appearing in 
1972, seems to provide a reasonable excuse for a retrospective of this 
rather remarkable series, which has been somewhat underappreciat- 
ed by some, including the present author. 

This series was built on the framework of earlier works, in particu- 
lar, the “Brown Book” of Yeoman (Modern World Coins) introduced 
in 1957! and Craig’s later Coins of the World, 1750-1850. These, in 
turn, were successors to Wayte Raymond’s Coins of the World (twen- 
tieth and nineteenth century versions), produced from 1938 to 
1955.2 Prior to the Raymond publication, Scott’s Standard Catalogs 
were a primary source of information about coinage outside of the 
United States; because of their coverage (however sporadic) of earlier 
issues, various editions of these two catalogues (for copper andi silver 
coins, which were produced from 1878 to 1916), were occasionally 
reprinted, sometimes with little regard for indicating actual dates of 
publication, etc. 

But all these catalogues were only listings of coinage types, with 
only a range of dates of issue, and perhaps a single price reflecting 
the value of a common date in a standard condition. Catalogues by 
date and mint were published by Whitman for the coinage of certain 
countries, notably, the United States (the “Red Book” and the “Blue 
Book” since the 1940s), Canada, Mexico and some others, but for 
most countries of the world in the early 1960s, specialized catalogues 
(frequently, in the native language) were published abroad (as well 
as in the U.S.), either as separate volumes, or as articles (often serial- 
ized) in various numismatic journals. 

Whitman had been systematically, if slowly, extending its geo- 
graphic coverage of date/mint catalogues through the 1960s. By the 
late 1960s, it had produced such volumes for Europe and Latin 
America. Ironically, early in 1972, Whitman had just published a 


*Acknowledgments: Thanks are due to Bill Krause for an explanation of 
the pagination of the first edition; to Richard Haszard; and to Na Green, 
ANA Librarian, for research on particular editions. 

1 F, Calvin, “The Brown Book,” The Asylum 8/4 (1990), pp. 18- 21 and 
Idem. 9/1 (1991), pp. 11-16. 

2D. T. Alexander, “Wayte Raymond’s Coins of the World, 1938 -1955,” The 
Asylum 13/2 (1995), pp. 6-13. 
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British Commonwealth catalogue when it was steamrollered by what 
David Alexander termed, with minimal hyperbole, “the juggernaut 
of all time.” 

For the impatient collector, who wanted a “super Red Book” cov- 
ering the entire world and presenting data on dates and mints, 
Krause and Mishler’s 1972 effort was a godsend. Without an obvi- 
ously prompted nickname like “Red Book” or “Brown Book,” their 
effort soon became known as the “Telephone Book,” with some mix- 
ture of affection and disdain, because of its large format, soft covers 
and extensive listings on a comparable grade of paper. The first edi- 
tion spanned 800 pages, with chronological coverage back to the 
mid-1800s (echoing the coverage of the “Brown Book”). This pio- 
neering effort, of course, was realized to have many gaps, which the 
authors and editors and others resolutely attempted to fill in.3 

This first edition, released in March 1972, went through three 
printings in the course of the year. The second and third printings 
were said both to have improvements in the illustrations and 
appearance. The third printing sported indexing tabs on the outer 
edges of the pages. 

Table 1 provides a listing of information for the thirty editions of 
SCWC produced to date. Most volumes are identified on the cover as 
“19XX Edition,” the year 19XX (or 20XX) usually being a year later 
than the copyright date. Some editions are noted with the edition 
number on the cover; on many, the edition number appears only on 
page 2, along with the copyright date. 

Pagination is usually straightforward: numbering begins on the 
first (title) page, and ends with the last sheet. In a few instances, sev- 
eral pages at the end are left blank or captioned “Notes.” If such 
pages are numbered, they are included in the page count; however, 
blank unnumbered pages are explicitly noted in the table in paren- 
theses. The two hardcover sets of two volumes are similar, except 
that the flyleaves are unnumbered, and pagination is continuous 
through the two volumes. 

In the second and following editions, the starting date of coverage 
was continually pushed back in time to the eighteenth century, and, 
in 1986, a higher degree of respectability was achieved with the 
issuance of the “Deluxe Library Edition,” a cased two-volume hard- 
back set (of 2,496 pages of better quality paper, and priced at $100) 
which provided coverage back to the 1720s. 

The physical size as well as the scope of the catalogue grew uni- 
formly in that period from the first to the twelfth editions, as is seen 
in Table 1. Although the page numbers decreased from the eighth to 
the tenth edition, this was a result of format compaction, and the 


3 S$. Semans, “Constructive Criticism and Suggestions to Krause/Mishler 
for Improving the Standard Catalog of World Coins,” NI Bulletin 21/4 (1987), 
pp. 78-81. 
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number of entries actually increased. 

A very significant statistic was published early in the series: the 
number of date/mint listings, which provided a concrete indication 
of the extent of coverage. The first edition claimed 32,000+ listings, 
a figure which had risen to 65,000+ listings by the fourth edition 
(along with a doubling of the number of pages). This number edged 
up to 77,000+ by the eleventh edition (despite the slight page 
shrinkage previously mentioned) and the twelfth (“Deluxe Library 
Edition”) achieved a new level of 80,000+ date/mint entries. 

When the card covered editions were resumed in 1987, the eigh- 
teenth-century listings were dropped, with the sole exception of the 
issuance of a second cased two-volume hardback set of 3,008 pages 
in 1991 (the “ANA Centennial Edition,” the nineteenth, priced at 
$145), in which coverage started in 1701. Subsequent card covered 
editions reverted to the 1801 start date. 

Presumably because of the contraction of the chronological cover- 
age, the number of date/mint entries received little subsequent pub- 
licity. Inexplicably, advertisements claimed 114,000+ entries for the 
(significantly contracted) 13th and 14th editions, and a total of 
200,000+ for the ANA Centennial Edition. The author decided not to 
attempt to verify these statistics himself or compile missing ones for 
inclusion in Table 1. 

In 1994 an eighteenth-century edition was separately published, 
also titled Standard Catalog of World Coins, but subtitled Eighteenth 
Century Edition 1701-1800 (henceforth SCWC18C). At that time, a 
two-volume set (totaling 3,136 pages and costing $93) provided 
eighteenth- through twentieth-century coverage. In 1996, SCWC 
became a purely twentieth-century catalogue, although this was not 
explicitly acknowledged in its title. That same year saw the publica- 
tion of a separate nineteenth-century volume (SCWC19C), concur- 
rent with the change in coverage of SCWC to include only the twen- 
tieth century. The size of the latter volume was significantly reduced 
(from 2,288 to 1,696 pages). 

At that time, the three (eighteenth-, nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century) catalogues totaled about 3,850 pages (compared with the 
3,008 pages in the 1991 ANA Edition). At almost the same time, a 
seventeenth-century edition (SCWC17C) was published, containing 
data long accumulated by Krause, but not previously published by 
them. The addition of this new seventeenth-century edition provid- 
ed a total of about 5,000 pages (in four separate card-covered vol- 
umes) covering the time frame of 1601 to date. At the present time, 
such a four-volume card-cover set totals about 5,900 pages (at a total 
cost of $233). Although some duplication of information exists 
(such as general information, country data, photos of overlapping 


+ It might be noted that in 1981, Krause Publications issued a volume 
titled Standard Catalog of 20th Century World Coins, which, however, listed 
coins only by type (not by date and mint). 
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issues, etc.), a “super-deluxe” hardback edition at the present time 
would require a set of perhaps three volumes of at least 1,900 pages 
each, and would be priced in the neighborhood of $300. 

Tables 2, 3 and 4 provide the corresponding information for the 
seventeenth-, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century editions. Unlike 
the SCWC, editions of these catalogues are identified only by edition 
number. Typically, there has been an interval of between two to four 
years between editions. 

It might be noted that Krause Publications has recently taken to 
producing specialized catalogues divided on a geographic or political 
basis (such as Germany, Spain and Spanish America), rather than on 
a chronological basis. These, while of great interest to specialists, are 
somewhat of a reversion to the earlier scattering of data in the litera- 
ture and will not be further discussed here. 

Obtaining a complete set of data for the thirty editions of SCWC 
(without a complete reference collection) has proved to be some- 
what of a challenge. Book reviews are sometimes merely edited (or 
unedited) press releases. Advertisements (both print and Internet) 
have proved to be notoriously unreliable, particularly in regard to 
page count. (The latter figures and copyright dates have been veri- 
fied with the ANA and ANS library catalogues.) In many cases, the 
cover shown in ads is not as the actual cover appears, and in some 
cases, the cover design as issued is completely different (an intrigu- 
ing diversion in itself). 

The author’s implicit assumption that all issues of a given edition 
(other than the first) are identical is only that — an assumption — 
and he would be grateful for any information to the contrary (or, in 
fact, for any corrections which might be offered). 

The further development of the SCWC series will be interesting to 
follow. Subsequent modifications might include an earlier starting 
date (the major variable parameter) as well as systematic improve- 
ments in accuracy, completeness, consistency and, of course, further 
extension into the twenty-first century. 
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Table 2: 
Editions of Krause and Mishler’s Standard Catalog of 
World Coins, Seventeenth Century Edition 


Edition © Date Pages _ Dates of Front Cover $ Price 
Coverage Design 
st 1996, hs 1)152 2160112 00 castle£9 coins cae ee 65.00 
2nd...1999- .. 1,272. 1601-1700. «sketch sailing ship) ae sae 
8 coins 
Table 3: 


Editions of Krause and Mishler’s Standard Catalog of 
World Coins, Eighteenth Century Edition 


Edition © Date Pages _ Dates of Front Cover $ Price 
Coverage Design 
1st 72....91993 °c. 100Gaae 17 Ul e C0 5 GOS ce. a 45.00 
ship deck 
2nd sn nl99O7 2s Alp oGee- ty OL S00 rey COINS as ae ee 65.00 


purplish background 


Table 4: 
Editions of Krause and Mishler’s Standard Catalog of 
World Coins, Nineteenth Century Edition 


Edition © date Pages Dates of Front Cover $Price 
Coverage Design 

ISte: S996". Sal 1526218011900.” Coats Oars: cee 45.00 

2nd...1998 ... 1,184 (4) 1801-1900... portrait coins ..... fe ORO 
photos 


3rd ...2001 ...1,200 .. 1801-1900... Hawaii $1, 4 coins ... 50.00 
green background 


A Few Notes on Translations 
By Robert F. Fritsch 


My researches have lately brought me into contact with many for- 
eign language texts, almost exclusively German and French. I speak 
“menu” very well in several languages, but these technical texts pose 
a different problem altogether. I have studied German in school and 
lived in that country for three years, but my language skills are rusty. 
The only thing I know about French is that the spoken language is 
very pleasant on the ear. So what’s a researcher to do? 

Fortunately, one needs only go as far as the computer to solve the 
dilemma. There are excellent translation tools available. My first 
exposure to these tools was Alta Vista’s Babel Fish at 
<babelfish.altavista.com/translate.dyn>, named after the universal 
translator in Douglas Adams’s Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy. On 
the computer, all you have to do is type in the text, select the con- 
version desired, and hit the “translate” button. There is a catch, 
however. Both German and French have extra characters with 
umlauts or other diacritical marks over many of the vowels. Typing 
these characters as regular English characters (e.g., a instead of a) 
sometimes gives a translation that is wide of the mark. Babel Fish 
does have a World Keyboard utility, but it does not work very well 
and it messes up my browser if not used correctly. 

The other translator is Google Language Tools at <www.google. 
com/language_tools?hl=en>. This is the one I prefer. It offers the 
same speed as Babel Fish, and, in fact, sample translations on both 
tools turn out identical, so I would suspect that the underlying soft- 
ware is the same. Google Language Tools seems to have a bit faster 
response. Its only drawback is that it does not have the World 
Keyboard, but there are alternate methods to entering the correct 
text. Google translates six languages to and from English, while 
Babel Fish does nine, plus German to and from French. 

The method that I describe below has evolved over the several 
months that I have been doing online translations. It produces a 
rudimentary translation of the foreign text. Of course a good dictio- 
nary is absolutely necessary to finish off the job. I use Cassel’s, a 
book I have had since my high school days, for German and a newly 
acquired Larousse for French (Figure 1). 

For the text, I use a three-cell table in MS Word. My original trans- 
lations were typed directly into the translator, so the text was not 
preserved and it must be done over. The table has two wide cells of 
equal width separated by a narrow one of minimum width. Use one 
side of the table for the original language and the other for the 
English translation (Figure 2). I prefer English on the left. To create 
the table, use either the Insert Table icon on the toolbar, or use the 
Table/Insert/Table menu (the menu navigation may vary in your 
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particular version of Word). | prefer to turn off the table borders by 
clicking the Tables and Borders icon on the toolbar or using the 
Format/Borders and Shading menu. Without the gridlines, it is a 
good idea to format the table so there is spacing before and after 
each cell. Select the entire table (Table/Select/Table), then click 
Format/Paragraph. Note the 3 point space before and after the para- 
graph (Figure 3). 

Once the table is prepared, type in the text to be translated. 
Turning off the automatic spelling checker at Tools/Options/Spelling 
and Grammar (look for the tab) eliminates a lot of problems (Figure 
4). I usually type in several paragraphs, then run each through the 
translator. For speed, type in the base text first, then insert any dia- 
critical marks using the Insert/Symbol function. Highlight the char- 
acter to be replaced, then double click the new character in the 
Symbol table (Figure 5). I like to choose one symbol, then replace all 
instances of that symbol using the F4 key, which repeats the last 
action. It is a routine of highlight, click symbol, highlight, F4, high- 
light, F4, until finished. 

Once the initial typing is done, highlight the text in the cell (do 
not highlight the entire cell, just the text within it. There is a differ- 
ence.) and hit CTRL-C to copy the text to the clipboard. Bring up the 
translator, be it Google or Babel Fish, and hit CTRL-V to paste it in 
the “text to be translated” section. Ensure the correct translation is 
selected (e.g., German to English) and click the “Translate” button. 
In a few seconds, the translated text will be presented in a separate 
box. Check the translation for misspellings. A foreign word that is 
mistyped will usually be returned as itself in the translated text 
(Figure 6). I correct the mistype in the original table, then repeat the 
CTRL-C, CTRL-V and Translate routine. Sometimes it takes several 
tries to get it right. Then do a copy and paste to move the transla- 
tion to the table. 

Now the fun begins. The translation will be a series of words that 
does not necessarily have a coherent meaning in English. This is less 
a problem with French than with German. Knowing nothing about 
French and something about German, I would guess that English 
syntax is closer to that of French than German. The problems with 
German translations are many. One is the placement of the verb. 
German is an inflected language, where word order is not as impor- 
tant as English, therefore many German sentences place the verb at 
the end of the sentence, and it is necessary to put it in its proper 
place in English text (“It is the German who is so uncourteous to his 
verbs.” — Sherlock Holmes in “A Scandal in Bohemia”). This is often 
easier said than done because a verb could be split within the sen- 
tence. Sometimes it is impossible to make the translated verb fit. 

Another major problem in translating German is the myriad 
meanings of many words. Mark Twain complained about the many 
meanings of the word “sie” in “The Awful German Language:” 
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“Think of the ragged poverty of a language which has to make one 
word do the work of six — and a poor little weak thing of only three 
letters at that.” “Sie” as a pronoun can mean you, her, they, them or 
it. A recent translation about the Liberation Hall (Befreiungshalle) in 
Kelheim brought in the interesting translation “release-resounds.” 
This is understandable since “release” is a synonym of “liberation,” 
and halle as a verb means “echo” or “resound.” This example points 
out two problems with using an online translator — a limited vocab- 
ulary and an inability to correctly break down the compound words 
that are so prolific in German. 

These compound words are part and parcel of the German lan- 
guage. Normally, German nouns are capitalized, so if our structure 
were called the Befreiungs Halle, the translator may have done its 
job correctly (it didn’t, by the way). Instead it chose the verb form of 
the word because it was not capitalized in the compound form. Our 
high school German teacher once assigned us with creating our own 
compound words, and the longest one that made sense would win 
the contest. My entry of “Augenblickknallenpuftmaismitbutterund- 
salz” won. Loosely translated it means “Jiffy-Pop popcorn with but- 
ter and salt.” Contrived and ridiculous to be sure, it does point out 
the problems with compound words.:“A person who has not studied 
German can form no idea of what a perplexing language it is,” com- 
mented Mark Twain. 

Getting back to our process, we have a machine-translated text 
which may or may not make sense in English. I highlight those 
words and passages that are suspect for later scrutiny (Figure 7). | 
will usually finish the entry and translation phases before trying to 
polish the English. 

This is where a good dictionary comes in handy. Often a phrase 
will not make sense in English as translated but the dictionary will 
show an idiomatic expression for the troublesome text, which is 
why the side-by-side original language and English translation is so 
handy. One of my favorite German idioms is Es tut mir leid which 
translates literally as “It does me away” but idiomatically means a 
Maxwell Smart-like “Sorry about that.” So I slowly work my way 
through the text with the goal of having a coherent text at the end 
of the process. 

I have actually found that process quite addictive, wanting to get 
in there and “break” the next paragraph of French or German that 
comes along. One becomes quite adept at it after a bit of practice. It 
is far from perfect, and given the specialized nature of numismatic 
works, it is often frustrating trying to find the author’s intent and 
meaning. But it is a tremendously handy and powerful tool that the 
researcher cannot ignore. 
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Postcards as Numismatic Literature 
By Pete Smith 


I was excited when I found a postcard of the Schwenkfelder 
Church to illustrate my column on the Ard Browning gravesite 
quest.! The broad field of numismatic literature includes more than 
just books, catalogues, periodicals and price lists. While most collec- 
tors may ignore postcards, they are important to a few collectors. 
Although they have limited text, the pictures are great and frequent- 
ly complement numismatic collections. 

The 2001 award winning ANA exhibit of love tokens featured 
postcards. This is one example of postcards used as colorful illustra- 
tions for an exhibit. Collectors of national bank notes eagerly collect 
postcards of their banks. Postcards of world’s fairs and expositions 
go well with exonumia from those events. Some postcards are the 
only known picture of a business represented on tokens. 

During the 2002 ANA convention in New York City, Gerald 
Kochel gave a Numismatic Theatre presentation on “The George 
Hatie Collection of Coins on Postcards.” Attendance was strong, 
with spirited discussion following the program. I learned of several 
other collectors including some with more than a thousand numis- 
matic postcards. 

For this article, I will briefly discuss postcards that illustrate 
American mints. Some collectors may be content with one example, 
though there are a few fanatics who are attempting to collect all the 
varieties. Although I have discussed such a reference with other col- 
lectors, there is no comprehensive listing for all the cards. 

These cards illustrate the evolution of color reproduction. Some 
early cards may appear to be color photographs but are actually col- 
orized line drawings. Others are colorized black and white pho- 
tographs. It is only on modern cards that we see true full color pho- 
tographs reproduced. There are also unusual forms, such as an 
embossed card for the third Philadelphia Mint which has a raised 
image highlighted with glitter. 

The study of varieties of postcards may get as complex as the 
study of die varieties of early large cents. There are identical fronts 
with different backs. There are cards that appear identical except for 
different reference numbers printed somewhere on the card. There 
are common pictures with fantasy cars or pedestrians added in dif- 
ferent places. 

There is no contemporary postcard for the first mint in 
Philadelphia. The Numismatic Card Company produced a card with 
a black and white drawing of the first Philadelphia Mint, but this 
undated card was sold between ten and twenty years ago. 


1 P. Smith, “Names in Numismatics: A Visit to the Grave of Ard 
Browning,” The Numismatist 114 (2001), pp. 410-411. 
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When the second mint appears on postcards, it is usually 
described as the “old” Philadelphia Mint. This indicates that the 
cards appeared after the third mint was built. There is also a repro- 
duction in color dated 1987 from the Numismatic Card Company. 

Cards illustrating the third mint are quite common in the post- 
card market. I suspect a collector could acquire 20 different in a few 
months. A collection of fifty different is possible but would probably 
take years to assemble. 

1 wanted a postcard of the fourth Philadelphia Mint to illustrate 
my exhibit for the 2000 ANA convention. I was unable to find one 
in the market or get one through contacts in Philadelphia. During 
the convention | visited the Mint and their store. They sold a few 
postcards including a reproduction of “The Inspection of the First 
U.S. Coins” by Dunsmore. They did not sell postcards of the Mint at 
the Mint. 

I finally bought a postcard from a street vendor somewhere 
between the Mint and the Liberty Bell. Included with the photo is 
an illustration of a cent, nickel and quarter dated 1974, so the illus- 
tration was already a quarter-century old when I bought the card. 
Since then I have purchased a second card showing shorter trees, 
indicating the picture was taken even earlier. Although a card for the 
fourth mint should not be considered rare or valuable, it may be dif- 
ficult to acquire. 

Colorized photographs of operations inside the third mint are 
quite popular among collectors. They show contemporary equip- 
ment and workers cutting, weighing and stamping coins. The ones | 
have seen with postmarks were mailed in 1907 and 1908. 

There also are a series of cards showing the operation at the Royal 
Mint (of Great Britain), the Royal Canadian Mint and Monnaie des 
Paris (the French mint). For collectors of paper money, there are 
many exterior views of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving and a 
series of interior views of operations. 

Postcards for the Denver Mint date back to 1906. The images 
change over time, documenting the expansion of the Mint and new 
construction in the area around it. 

Postcards exist for both the first and second mints in San 
Francisco. The first mint appears in sepia, black and white, and col- 
orized. Although full color cards of the second mint are available, 
the boring black and white views are more frequently seen. 

_ Postcards for the New Orleans Mint are more difficult to find than 
those illustrating the Denver or San Francisco Mints. The Carson 
City Mint is slightly more difficult than San Francisco. 

Postcards can be found for the Mint Museum of Art at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, showing the building after it was moved to a new 
location. I have talked to visitors who complain that the museum 
pays little tribute to the original function of the building. 

I am not aware of any postcards with a photograph of the Dah- 
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lonega Mint, though the Numismatic Card Company reproduced a 
drawing of the mint in the 1980s. When | attended the 2001 ANA 
convention in Atlanta, I talked with Chip Cutcliff, who was program 
chairman for the convention and leader of a tour to the Dahlonega 
Mint. He reported that there is no postcard currently available show- 
ing either the original building (destroyed by fire in 1878) or the 
Price Memorial Hall built upon the Mint foundation. There is also 
no postcard for the Dahlonega Gold Museum located nearby. 

There are cards with an advertisement overprinted on a standard 
card for the third Philadelphia Mint. One has “Enterprise Meat and 
Food Choppers” overprinted in red on the front of the card. A larger 
advertisement appears in the message area on the reverse. Another 
card has an advertisement for Puritan Blouses & Shirts printed on 
the white strip along the bottom of the card. 

In my experience, most cards offered at postcard shows will cost 
at least 50 cents. I have found several common mint postcards at 
shows for 50 cents to a dollar. I have also shopped for mint post- 
cards on eBay. (Searching for the term “mint” turns up references to 
condition for many items that were never minted.) I have bought 
cards for $1 that cost more than that for shipping. Many cards are 
available in the $3 to $5 range. Interior views of the mint are popu- 
lar and frequently bring $10 to $15. I saw some priced at $20 or 
more but don’t know that many sell at that level. It might take a bid 
of $20 for a nice card of the second Philadelphia Mint. 

As with any collectible, condition affects value. Creases or damage 
to corners reduces the value as does writing or cancellation stains on 
the picture side. In my experience, there is little difference in price 
between unused and used cards. Postmarks on used cards help to 
date the card. 

I suspect that the market for mint cards is quite thin. I know a 
couple of the people I was bidding against on eBay and recognized a 
couple of other screen names as frequent bidders. | tracked a Carson 
City Mint card that sold for more than $75 to an unfamiliar name. | 
don’t know anyone who would pay that much and suspect that a 
second offering of that card would bring $20 or less. 

If this article encourages ten more numismatists to collect mint 
postcards, it should not drive up the price of the common cards. 
There is an adequate supply. The rare cards may take a while to find 
and a few new collectors might temporarily drive up prices. 
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Postcard of Old Philadelphia Mint. Publisher and date unrecorded. 


‘ae Meo ORs Philadelphia. Pa e 
Postcard of the coining room at the Philadelphia Mint. Published by The 
Metropolitan News Company of Boston. Undated, but card was post- 
marked in 1907. 


Inierior. of Mint. Coin 
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| 1227 - ONITED STATES MINT, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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Postcard of the San Francisco Mint. Published by Edward M. Mitchell in 
San Francisco. Undated, but probably beginning of 20th century. 


UNITED STATES MINT, NEW ORLEANS, La, 


Copyright 1908, by €. & Mason FO es Na ee 


Postcard of the New Orleans Mint produced in 1908 by acs 


. Mason pub- 
lishing company in New Orleans 


Changing Perspectives on American 
Numismatic Literature 
By David F. Fanning 


This article is concerned with the ways in which the field of 
numismatics has been conceptualized and defined throughout the 
past 150 years in the United States and the changes which have 
taken place within the hobby during that time. It is more immedi- 
ately concerned with establishing the importance of the non-numis- 
matic auction catalogues produced by nineteenth-century American 
numismatists, in particular by those included in John W. Adams's 
monumental 1982 study.! I argue that there are important historical 
and philosophical reasons to collect and study these publications 
alongside their numismatic siblings and that they play an important 
role in determining how we conceive of the study of numismatics. 

In his study, Adams included in the listings the non-numismatic 
sales of those cataloguers whose work was primarily numismatic. To 
cite two examples, Edward Frossard’s stamp and art sales are includ- 
ed in the listing of Frossard’s (primarily numismatic) output and the 
sales of archaeological items and bric-a-brac catalogued by numisma- 
tist W. Elliot Woodward are included in Adams’s inventory of 
Woodward’s catalogues. Most collectors of nineteenth-century 
American numismatic auction catalogues either ignore these non- 
numismatic sales completely or only grudgingly track them down in 
order to complete series of the works of various cataloguers.” 

As stated above, I believe there are two reasons to collect these 
catalogues: the historical and the philosophical. Taking the histori- 
cal argument first, I would suggest that part of the history of 
American numismatics is the history of those who created, devel- 
oped and maintained it as a field of study. Put simply, it should mat- 
ter to us that W. Elliot Woodward conducted sales of stone relics and 
books as well as sales of some of the most important numismatic 
cabinets ever assembled. Part of this importance is a simple matter of 
knowing who was doing what when. Another part is more complex, 
involving tracking the cumulative activities of the various nine- 
teenth-century cataloguers in order to develop information on the 
state of the coin market at various periods of time. For instance, if 
we find Ed. Frossard suddenly conducting primarily non-numismatic 
sales in the period from 1885 to 1890, we can compare this relative 


1J.W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literatur,. vol. 1: Nineteenth Century 
Auction Catalogs (Mission Viejo, 1982). 

2 It is a well-known fact that the catalogues which frequently are the 
most difficult to obtain are these non-numismatic sales, likely due to a low 
retention rate as well as a lack of promotion in the numismatic press of the 
time. An examination of the holdings of major collections, private and pub- 
lic, bears this out. 
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lack of numismatic activity to the records of other dealers to see if 
this was because the coin market was unusually depressed at the 
time — important information to have. 

In addition to indirectly allowing us to track the state of the nine- 
teenth-century coin market, the non-numismatic sales also tell us 
about the men who catalogued them.? Those of us interested in the 
biographies of these men should know something about their inter- 
ests, even those which perhaps we do not share. In some cases, these 
other interests can be quite illuminating. For example, those numis- 
matic bibliophiles and researchers who have been captivated by W. 
Elliot Woodward’s work will attest that one of the prizes of the series 
is the catalogue of Woodward's own library — the Bibliotheca 
Americana sale of April 19, 1869. This enormous catalogue of 668 
pages lists over 6,800 lots of volumes belonging to Woodward, 
which severally and collectively give us a better understanding of 
who this man was. It is of note that this catalogue is not listed in 
Adams’s enumeration of the Woodward series. 

These non-numismatic sales, then, play a role in the history of 
both the hobby of coin collecting in the United States and the men 
involved in that hobby. There is another reason to collect these cata- 
logues, however: the philosophical. These largely ephemeral publica- 
tions tell us something about how our forefathers conceived of the 
hobby, the discipline and the study of numismatics. 

An example may help to explain my meaning. We all know of the 
catalogues issued by Bowers and Merena Galleries, and with good 
reason: they are some of the finest numismatic catalogues of our 
time. We would be quite surprised were Bowers and Merena to offer 
a sale of Asian ornamental art, or of antiquarian (non-numismatic) 
books, or of paintings. The occasional non-numismatic item turns 
up in the sales of this firm, of course, but in general they stick to 
coins. This specialization was frequently not to be found in numis- 
matic firms of the nineteenth century. In fact, only a minority of 
those firms examined in Adams’s Volume I dealt solely in numis- 
matic material. All of the others have at least one catalogue which is 
primarily on a subject other than coins. Most of the major names — 
including Woodward, Frossard, Haseltine and the Chapmans — 
occasionally catalogued and sold material as diverse as firearms and 
minerals. Woodward’s catalogues are perhaps the most variable, 
with nearly 30% of the 112 sales* ascribed to him by Adams being 
primarily on a topic other than coins. 


3 ] am not concerned here with the non-numismatic sales of J. W. Scott 
(for whom numismatic sales were a minority interest) nor the sales included 
in Adams’s chapter on the firm of Bangs (Merwin) and Company. 

4 This figure includes the A, B and C sales included in Adams’s 1982 tally 
as well as the D sale ascribed to Woodward in J. W. Adams, Additions and 
Corrections to United States Numismatic Literature: Volume I, Nineteenth Century 
Auction Catalogs (Crestline, 2001). 
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It is an established fact, then, that these sales did take place and 
took place fairly often. It is also true that the number of numisma- 
tists cataloguing non-numismatic sales decreased as time went on.° 
A simple comparison between the data contained in Adams’s 
Volume I with those contained in his Volume II (which covers U.S. 
numismatic auction cataloguers who began their work in the 1901- 
1950 period)® confirms this. Of the 15 named cataloguers or firms’ 
to whom Adams devotes a chapter in Volume II, only two dealers — 
Tom Elder and Hans Schulman — have catalogues consisting primar- 
ily of non-numismatic material, and in both cases these sales are 
unusual in that regard as both dealers were almost exclusively coin 
dealers. 

This change over time suggests an increasing specialization on the 
part of coin dealers and a concurrent increase in the market’s 
demand for numismatic items. As competition and demand rose, so 
did the necessity to specialize. This can be seen by examining the 
sales issued in the first half of the twentieth century. While the level 
of knowledge exhibited in these catalogues is often lower than in 
their nineteenth-century counterparts, the frequency of the auctions 
and the size of their offerings generally increased dramatically. As 
the years progressed past 1950 and collectors became more sophisti- 
cated, cataloguers had to include more and better information in 
their auction catalogues. While the knowledge increased in depth, it 
decreased in breadth, with specialists able to describe certain coins 
in astonishingly minute detail, giving information on nearly every 
aspect of its production and its place in the numismatic pantheon, 
but being unable to reliably catalogue other collectables or works of 
art. 

Nowadays, numismatics is clearly a specialized form of knowl- 
edge, and this is in many ways a good thing: it is certain that the 
amount of solid information now being included in auction cata- 
logues by major houses has never been approached in the past — 
something which could not have been said fifty years ago. However, 
this specialization — fuelled by the skyrocketing prices of numismat- 
ic material which makes it impossible for most collectors to have a 
wide-ranging collection — has changed the ways we think about the 
hobby of coin collecting and the subject of numismatics in general. 

What becomes clear in reading nineteenth-century American 
numismatic publications is that numismatists of the period genuine- 
ly thought of numismatics as a science, a field of study. The process 
of coin collecting was simply a means toward the end of obtaining 


S For the purposes of this article, 1 am including numismatic literature 
and paper money in my working definition of “numismatic material.” 

6 J. W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature. vol. 2: Twentieth 
Century Auction Catalogs (Crestline, 1990). 

7 This figure is excluding the chapter on ANA sales as well as the “miscel- 
laneous” chapter. 
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knowledge about the coins and the history behind them. The fact 
that so many of the first two generations of professional coin dealers 
in the United States also dealt with non-numismatic curiosities and 
collectibles implies a connection between the coins and these other 
tangible relics of history. The fact that the ANS was for much of its 
first few decades the American Numismatic and Archaeological 
Society bears witness to this. The various areas of study and collect- 
ing represented in nineteenth-century auction catalogues were seen 
as connected: through their focus on history as seen through its tan- 
gible remains, through the methodologies used in classifying and 
sorting these materials, or through the interest in the artistic expres- 
sion frequently found with otherwise disparate objects. 

Generally speaking, we no longer approach the study of coins in 
this way, though there are exceptions: some of the work being done 
on American colonial coins in recent years has transcended the 
purely technical focus on die varieties and emission sequences and is 
now preoccupied with examining coinage as socioeconomic testa- 
ments of a previous age. This recent work is inspiring and holds 
great promise of combining the best of the approaches to numismat- 
ic study prevalent in the nineteenth century with those of our own 
time. 

I firmly believe that part of the reexamination of numismatic 
items along socioeconomic and cultural lines must be extended to 
the study of numismatic literature.. We might take note of the intro- 
duction to Part III of Attinelli’s 1876 masterpiece,’ the foundation 
stone of our hobby. In this introduction, Attinelli speaks of “the var- 
ied sources from which numismatic knowledge and information 
may be derived. The publications he then proceeds to list are notice- 
able for not focusing strictly on coins. I believe we need to stop 
focusing exclusively on the highlights and milestones of numismatic 
literature and start to pay more attention to the smaller, perhaps 
more ephemeral works. The non-numismatic sales of the great 
numismatists of the nineteenth century, together with those coin 
sales generally held to be mediocre, can play a role more important 
than that of space-filler. They can tell us quite a bit about the history 
of the hobby and about what numismatists of earlier times saw 
themselves as doing. 


8 E. J. Attinelli, Numisgraphics (New York, 1876). Reprinted as A 
Bibliography of American Numismatic Auction Catalogues, 1828-1875 
(Lawrence, MA, 1976). 


David Block 
By His Friends and Colleagues 


David Block 
1928-2002 


As mentioned last issue, David Block, who served as the editor of 
this journal from 1988 to 1991, passed away on October 16, 2002. 
The following are memories and tributes from those who knew him. 


P. Scott Rubin 


I had the privilege to communicate with David Block on many occa- 
sions when I was the President of NBS. David at the time was the 
editor of The Asylum. Although he was editor, he had to deal with 
Carling Gresham to get the journal printed. Carling at the time was 
editing our editor, in some cases causing problems with our mem- 
bers. David would relay his original content to me and the way it 
was changed. In all the time that this was going on, David never 
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once raised his voice or in any way expressed dislike for Carling per- 
sonally. He did not like what was going on and needed help in 
resolving the problem. The Board of NBS came to his aid and David 
continued for some time as editor, if | remember correctly. I meet 
David at a few ANA conventions. I liked him as a person and even 
though his collecting interests were not the same as mine, we spoke 
about our interests. | am sorry to hear of his passing. I only hope 
wherever he is now, he is treated as fairly as he treated the members 
of NBS. 


George Kolbe , 

I am sorry to learn of David’s passing. He was truly a fine person, 
a credit to our society. He served NBS honorably and well during a 
difficult period. I met him at ANA conventions and we spoke over 
the telephone on a number of occasions. “Gentleman” is a word 
that comes to mind when one thinks of David, perhaps modified by 
“cultured,” though in a quiet understated way; it was an attribute he 
possessed without artifice. Just a few days ago, I consulted his article 
on books dealing with Napoleonic medals (“Napoleonic Medal 
Books Have Problems,” The Asylum 3/2 [1985], pp. 5-12), in connec- 
tion with an obscure work on the topic to be offered in my next sale. 
Newer NBS members may get a measure of the man by reading his 
masterful exposition. 


John and Nancy Wilson 

David Block was a true bibliophile who will be missed by his 
many friends in the hobby. His work and dedication to our hobby 
will never be forgotten. 


Joel Orosz 

The news about David Block saddens me. David was the prover- 
bial “gentleman of the old school,” a courtly, gentle, scholarly man 
with a wide breadth of interests and learning. He was slight of build 
and quiet of demeanor, but had a puckish sense of humor. He edited 
The Asylum with dignity and erudition. 

I wrote about the difficulties that David (and the rest of the club) 
had with Carling Gresham during the time when David was editor 
(see my history of the NBS published in The Asylum! and available 
on the NBS Web site) so I won’t repeat them here. Suffice to say that 
David behaved with class throughout the entire trying time, and 
relinquished his editorial duties with the same quiet dignity. 


1 J.J. Orosz, “The Numismatic Bibliomania Society, 1980-1997: A History 
of Seventeen Years in Fifteen Volumes,” The Asylum 15/4 (1997), pp. 1-11, 
esp. pp. 7-8. 
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News From the Net 


Adams Library Saleroom Memories Sought 

In The Money Tree’s 23rd sale of numismatic literature on June 
24th, 1995 I won Del Bland’s auction room copy of George Kolbe’s 
sale of Selections From The John W. Adams library held in June, 
1990. Inside the front cover is a list of all the bidders and their bid- 
der numbers. Alongside each lot in the public part of the auction is 
the number of the bidder who won the lot and what they paid. 

Del Bland was bidding on lots for Dennis Mendelson. I have both 
of their invoices. I could give Del a hug for keeping such meticulous 
records of a great auction. The following people attended this auc- 
tion with their bid numbers following. 


R.E. Naftzger Jr. (ANS) ves} Dr. Phillip W. Ralls 12 
Dan Hamelberg 1 Tom Reynolds 3 
Del Bland 14 Dan Demeo 19 
Dennis Mendelson 16 Jan Valentine i 
Alan Meghrig 17, Chris Victor-McCauley Pa 
John Bergman 4 Ray Bisordi > 
Armand Champa 7 Jeff Rock 50 
Jess Patrick 6 Stuart Levine pr 
Dick Punchard 342 Denis W. Loring 281 


I know that several of the above people are no longer with us, but 
I would very much like to hear from the rest and have them share 
their memories of that auction with me. Del Bland made me feel as 
though I was there. My address is Robert Christie, 233 Fair Street, 
Carmel, NY 10512 I look forward to hearing from you.! 


Adams Sales Reminiscences 

In response to Robert Christie’s request for memories of the Kolbe 
sale of the John Adams library, George Kolbe writes: “The June 1990 
Adams sale was remarkably successful. I believe it brought some- 
thing like 175% of the estimates, due in good part to the very high 
prices brought by the large cent correspondence. A couple of hun- 
dred mail bidders, 25 floor bidders, and 2 telephone bidders partici- 
pated in the sale. The phone bidders added much excitement to the 
sale. Harry Bass’s bids were handled by Linda Kolbe, and Armand 
Champa’s were handled by John Bergman, who was extremely busy 
executing bids for a number of other clients as well. This was, | 
believe, one of the first sales that I personally called; in past public 
sales, an auctioneer had generally been engaged (usually the cele- 
brated auctioneer, George Bennett in California, and Harmer 
Johnson in New York). 

Anyway, I was more than a little nervous, and the extremely 


1 E-Sylum 5/39 (29 September 2002). 
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heavy floor bidding did nothing to calm me. John Adams’ wonderful 
set of The Numismatist brought the highest price ($33,000) but the 
sale of lot 206 (unique manuscripts of Edward Cogan sales 1, 2 & 4) 
was probably the most exciting to those present. Estimated at 
$1,000, it opened at $700, though we had a $2,000 commission bid. 
A strong floor bidder and the two telephone bidders engaged in 
rapid-fire bidding but the lot ended up opening three times before it 
was finally hammered down at $8,000. I was going pell-mell 
between the floor bidder and the telephone bidders, and one of the 
latter, Armand Champa, withdrew his second-high bid twice and 
asked that the lot be re-opened. I don’t think he believed that there 
was anyone out there who would pay more than he would for the 
lot, and I kept calling the bids so rapidly that I’m sure it was confus- 
ing to him from 2,500 miles away. The last time around, I do not 
believe that he was even the underbidder. So, the Cogan sales, along 
with the set of Numismatists, went to Dallas. Harry Bass believed in 
anonymity and Del Bland long “bugged” me about the identity of 
the mysterious bidder No. 15. It was amusing to note his guess that 
it was “R. E. Naftzger, Jr. bidding for ANS” in Richard Christie’s com- 
mentary. The set of Numismatists turned up in the third sale of 
Harry’s library but the Cogan manuscript sales never did. Perhaps 
Del is right and they are now in the ANS library. The most disap- 
pointing aspect of the sale to me was that the catalogue covers 
turned out so poorly. The stock was too porous and the bronze ink 
employed “bled,” with the result that the images have the appear- 
ance of a photographic negative.” 


2 E-Sylum 5/40 (6 October 2002). 


Get on Board with The E-Sylum 


the weekly e-mail newsletter of the 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


Hundreds of bibliophiles around the U.S. and the world 
subscribe to this free publication, containing news and 


information about NBS and numismatic literature in general. 


To subscribe, write to Wayne Homren at 
whomren @coinlibrary.com 
For more information, see the NBS Web site at 
http://www.coinbooks.org/ 


President’s Message 
By Pete Smith 


The Asylum has a new look. We hope you like the changes. We 
will have space in the next issue for comments or suggestions for 
more changes. Our staff discussed changing the name from The 
Asylum to Asylum and the introduction of an annual “Swimsuit 
issue” to appeal to a younger demographic. However, after much 
debate, we decided that most members can read long phrases and 
that they would not like to see pictures of the present Board mem- 
bers in bikinis. We therefore decided to keep the name and content 
and serve the members we have rather than the members we hope 
to attract. 

The election for the NBS officers and Board is rapidly approach- 
ing. We plan to publish profiles of candidates for office in the next 
issue. Please contact Tom Sheehan at PO Box 1477, Edmonds, WA 
98020 or by email at <twsheeh@attglobal.net> to volunteer to serve 
or to nominate someone. The responsibilities for officers are listed in 
our club constitution, which can be viewed on our Web site at 
<www.coinbooks.org>. 

Our current Board has discussed other factors that make an effec- 
tive officer. In the era of communications via email, having access to 
the Internet makes an officer much more effective. Much of the 
business of our Society is also conducted at the annual ANA conven- 
tion. An effective officer should expect to attend these conventions. 

While email and convention attendance are not required for offi- 
cers and members of the Board, they will make a big difference in 
the ability of a member to serve effectively. Candidates may com- 
ment on this in their candidate profiles. 

Finally, I am pleased to announce that Barry Tayman and George 
Fuld have agreed to join us at our annual meetings at the American 
Numismatic Association convention in Baltimore this summer. Barry 
and George are working on a monograph covering the Blacksmith 
Tokens; they will present a paper about their research methodology 
for this as well as for other projects they have executed. Astute ques- 
tioners from our club will no doubt want to learn George’s secrets 
for building the fabulous library that he succeeded in assembling. 


New Members 


Geoffrey Bell — Clearwater, Jerome J. Platt — Fort Lauder- 
Florida. dale, Florida 

John Brush — Decatur, Georgia. | Anthony Tumonis — Tucson, 

Joaquin Gil Del Real — Burbank, Arizona. 


California. 


Letters to the Editor 


In the Fall 2002 issue of The Asylum, I provided an overview of 
genealogical aids useful for tracking down subjects of interest. I can 
now give a practical example of how these were used in an actual 
story. In Bowers and Merena Galleries’ Rare Coin Review number 150, 
I wrote about the Baltimore gold hoard of 1934. The basic facts of 
the story are well known: two teenagers playing in the cellar of a 
Baltimore tenement unearthed several thousand US gold coins, 
many of which were sold in a subsequent public auction. It was well 
publicized that one of the boys (Henry Grob) died shortly after the 
hoard’s discovery. However, what became of the other, Theodore 
Jones, was nowhere to be found. In preparing an account of the 
hoard, I wanted to find relatives of the two boys and learn their sto- 
ries first hand. The search for a relative of Henry Grob was straight- 
forward. Newspaper accounts indicated that he had a brother named 
John, and a search of the Baltimore telephone directory at <switch- 
board.com> gave a listing for a John Grob, Jr. A phone call con- 
firmed that this was a match, and a nephew of Henry Grob had been 
located. The search for Theodore Jones was more convoluted. 

The facts extracted from press accounts were that Theodore Jones 
was born about 1917, was from Pittsburgh, and had a mother named 
Bessie Jones who married his stepfather Phillip Rummel in the sum- 
mer of 1935. Where to begin? Pennsylvania restricted birth records 
to relatives, so a search for a birth certificate was not possible. The 
Social Security Death Index (SSDI) listed many different Theodores 
for the dates in question, and tracking down each of the names and 
confirming whether it was the right one wasn’t a guaranteed 
approach, since I didn’t know if Theodore was even dead. I decided 
to focus on the Rummel name instead. A bulk email sent to several 
hundred Rummels produced a match — a nephew of Phillip 
Rummel. Unfortunately, while knowing of the hoard’s existence, the 
nephew had little to add, and most importantly, could not answer as 
to what had happened to Theodore. At this point, I moved the 
search to Jones’s mother, Bessie Rummel. 

Since the marriage date of the mother and stepfather could be 
closely fixed, a trip to the marriage license bureau at the Baltimore 
courthouse produced a marriage certificate. This visit provided an 
unexpected bonus — portraits of several of the judges involved in 
the gold hoard litigation were prominently displayed on the wall 
across from the marriage license bureau. Oddly, the marriage certifi- 
cate was signed Bessie “Sines” and not Bessie “Jones.” Were there 
two different Phillip Rummels who both married women named 
Bessie in Baltimore in July, 1935? I doubted it, but still could not 
explain the use of the Sines name. Anyway, I now had what I 
believed were the birth dates of the mother and stepfather and could 
make a positive identification in the SSDI. Phillip Rummel did not 
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show up in the SSDI (indicating that he never filed for Social 
Security benefits, which began distributions in the mid-1930s). 
However, Bessie Rummel did, and a death date of January 1971 was 
indicated. From there, a request to the Maryland archives produced a 
death certificate for Bessie Rummel. The informant listed on the 
death certificate was “Theodore Sines,” and a Baltimore street 
address was provided. I could now place Theodore Jones in 
Baltimore in 1971, using a different name. A search of the listings for 
Sines in the current Baltimore telephone directory revealed some- 
thing very interesting — a gentleman named Sines was living at the 
same address as Theodore Jones had in 1971. 

I contacted this person and stated my purpose. After confirming I 
had a match, he first wanted to know how I had figured out who he 
was. The remainder of our discussion will be described in a forth- 
coming article. 


Leonard Augsburger 


I enjoyed Leonard Augsburger’s article on genealogical methods in 
numismatic research that appeared in the Fall 2002 issue. However, I 
do have a few comments which I would like to make. 

I frequently refer to the Social Security Death Index, but find it 
useful only for people who have died in about the past 50 years. I 
would like to suggest two sites that I consider even better for infor- 
mation on earlier individuals. 

The first is the Family Search site associated with the Mormon 
Church in Salt Lake City <www.familysearch.org>. This includes 
records of births, marriages and deaths transcribed from city, county 
and parish records. These have been gathered by volunteer 
researchers around the world and may include errors in transcrip- 
tion. I recall finding eight records for the same marriage with eight 
different spellings of the names. These lists are extensive, for seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century records but have less material from 
the twentieth century. A recent addition is the 1880 U.S. Census, 
another great resource. 

The Family Search database also includes links to family histories 
compiled and contributed by amateur researchers. If a name appears 
in one of these histories, it may provide links to several generations 
of ancestors or descendants. 

The second site is gendex <www.gendex.com> which contains 
millions of names. A user enters a surname and sees an alphabetical 
list of individuals, often with date and place of birth. Each name is 
then linked to another Web site that includes a family genealogy. 
Some are brief, while others are extensive with thousands of con- 
nected names and text with family information. 

These are my favorite research sites. Others who attempt 
genealogical research may develop their own favorites as well. 

Pete Smith 


De Historia et Numismatica 
By E. Tomlinson Fort 


As the editor of this journal, I have normally attempted to keep 
my big mouth shut and limit editorial comments to tributes to lead- 
ing members of this organization who have passed away or to apolo- 
gize for my all too many mistakes. However, on occasion I read or 
reread material which inspires me to stand on my soapbox. This 
causes my thoughts to run wild (as they often do) and brought to 
my memory some comments that I made on a topic some months 
ago in the E-Sylum and had been planning to expand upon anyway. 
Therefore, please indulge me and read my comments. All criticisms, 
both good and bad are welcome and may be printed (especially the 
bad ones) in future issues. 


In March 2002, the following piece appeared in The E-Sylum: 


An article by Sterling A. Rachootin, “Points to Ponder,” in 
the Spring 2001 issue of the Civil War Token Society Journal, 
laments that “history books fail to give Civil War tokens due 
credit and their rightful place in history.” You can say that 
again, replacing “Civil War Tokens” with the more general 
“numismatic items.” While there have been some historians 
who were aware of numismatics, very few history books 
(except perhaps those on the ancient world) really address 
coins, paper money, or tokens in any meaningful way. How 
can we numismatic researchers help ignite interest in our sub- 
ject among general historians?! 


I sent a reply to Wayne Homren which he sent out in the follow- 
ing issue and it is this which I wish to expand upon. 

Both Rachtoonin and Homren make an interesting point about 
historians taking little interest in numismatics. However, there are a 
number of factors which need to be taken into consideration. 

First, the interest of historians, as in any other research field, is 
ignited when material is available. The brutal fact is that most 
numismatic publications are so obscure that few academic libraries 
make any real effort to get them or know of their existence. 

A case in point, the Hillman Library at the University of 
Pittsburgh, an institution with over 30,000 students, receives only 
two numismatic publications: The Numismatic Chronicle and The 
American Journal of Numismatics. Their subscriptions started in the 
early or mid-1970s. As most readers may know, The Numismatic 
Chronicle began publication in the late 1830s, while the current 
incarnation of the AJN, which began life as Museum Notes, began in 


! The E-Sylum, 4/13 (25 March 2002). 
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the late 1940s. No effort has been made by the library to acquire the 
back issues. This is understandable: the library needs funds to repair 
its leaky roof and to finish the construction and staffing of its off site 
storage facility (at this writing, many books are piled on pallets 
wrapped in plastic inside truck-trailers parked outside the site where 
the facility will stand). To spend over $30,000 to acquire just this 
material would be laughable. Nor is Pitt alone: many university 
libraries face similar situations since alumni, and other donors, pre- 
fer to give money for sports arenas or other entertainment facilities 
which will bear their name rather than to funds used to purchase 
books or maintain existing buildings. 

Even if the libraries have good funding, it must also be admitted 
that numismatic publications are obscure in the extreme. While 
some libraries might have the American Journal of Numismatics, far 
fewer even know of the existence of The Numismatist, much less The 
Civil War Token Journal. Since the material is hard to find, historians 
will not know about it unless there is a member of the university’s 
faculty who is actively engaged in numismatic research (see below). 

Of course, there are institutions with excellent numismatic liter- 
ary collections. The ANA and ANS are obvious examples. | can testify 
that the Robarts Library at the University of Toronto has a wonder- 
ful collection on open stacks (and also very helpful librarians); like- 
wise, I suspect that the collections of the Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and the Library of Congress are equally good, but such cases are in 
the extreme minority. 

The second point that I must bring up is the question of the 
amount of historical evidence. Even a casual glance through acade- 
mic journals covering the ancient and medieval world, such as The 
Journal of Roman Studies, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Early Medieval 
History and Historia, will quickly show the reader that articles dealing 
directly or indirectly with numismatic topics and evidence are com- 
mon. The reason ancient and medieval historians work with coinage 
is that so little evidence from before the thirteenth century survives. 

For example, let’s take the case of the Social War (c. 90-88 BC). 
This civil war between the Roman Republic and a coalition of Italian 


2 For those interested in improving this situation, contact your alumni 
office next time they send you a letter asking for money. Most colleges and 
universities let even small contributors designate funds. They will be happy 
to inform you how to earmark your gift to the library for the purchase of 
numismatic books (some libraries even put in a sticker stating that the book 
was purchased through your donation). Remember, the gift is tax 
deductible. 

3 Two good surveys of this conflict are E. Gabba, “Roman and Italy: The 
Social War,” in The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 9: The Last Age of the 
Roman Republic 146-43 B.C., eds. J.A. Crook, A. Lintott and E. Rawson, 2nd 
ed. (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 104-128 and A. Keaveny, Rome and the Unification 
of Italy (Totowa, 1987). 
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city states (called Socii, which is Latin for “allies,” hence “Social 
War”) had repercussions that lasted for generations afterwards. 
However, no contemporary account survives. Our chief sources are 
Appian, writing in the second century AD; Plutarch (especially his 
lives of Sulla and Marius) written at about the same time; a highly 
condensed outline of lost books by the historian Titus Livius (Livy 
wrote two generations after the war, but the epitome was probably 
made in the third or fourth century AD) and stray comments in the 
writings of Cicero and other later Roman authors. While all of these 
writers used contemporary accounts, such as Sulla’s autobiography, 
the material which they had access to has been lost. Imagine some- 
one in the 40th century writing about the American Civil War and 
the earliest surviving evidence is an abbreviated edition of Shelby 
Foote’s narrative. This is the situation which we are in for much of 
the history of the ancient world. The only contemporary evidence 
from the Social War that we possess are a couple of very fragmented 
inscriptions and the coinage.* If one is going to examine this con- 
flict then one must look at the coins, if for no other reason than 
there is often little else. 

This is true for much of the ancient and medieval world. 
Government records and contemporary historical accounts do not 
really begin to survive in bulk until the twelfth century and later.‘ 
Coinage is the one piece of historical evidence that survives in 
appreciable quantities before this period. 

The situation for the modern historian is very different. For exam- 
ple, if one looks at the American Civil War (1861-1865) the amount 
of material is staggering. All of the surviving letters, memoirs, 
diaries, government papers — national and local, etc., could more 
than fill any five NFL stadia. Likewise the amount of physical 
remains, whether uniforms, buildings, weapons, inscriptions, coins, 
paper money and tokens is equally as great. Furthermore, since 
1865, an average of one new book on the Civil War is published 
every day, and the number of articles is even greater. There is no 
Way any person could read and digest all of this material in a life- 


4 The numismatic evidence for the Italian side is beautifully presented in 
A. Campana, La monetazione degli insorti Italici durante la Guerra Sociale (91- 
87 a.C.) (Rome, 1987). The Roman material is listed and discussed in M. H. 
Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1974). An English 
language survey of both coinages may be found in A. Burnett, “The Coinage 
of the Social War,” in Coins of Macedonia and Rome, ed. A. Burnett, U. 
Wartenberg and R. Witschonke (London, 1998), pp. 165-72. 

> Even historians for the later Middles Ages use numismatic evidence. For 
example, see Michael Prestwich’s study of Edward I (1272-1305) [M. 
Prestwich, Edward I, 2nd ed. (New Haven, 1997)] and David Abulafia’s biog- 
raphy of Frederick I] (1198-1250) [D. Abulafia, Frederick II. A Medieval 
Emperor (London, 1988)]. Before these monographs appeared, both authors 
published a number of articles on coinage and monetary policy. 
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time. Thus, if you are studying this period, the coinage and paper 
money is a very small piece of a giant iceberg. The historian must 
pick and choose and at the moment questions regarding currency, 
coinage and tokens have not attracted much attention. The world of 
American Civil War research seems to be dominated by the study of 
battles and politics as well as the role of women and slaves, rather 
than examinations of monetary problems. 

In order to interest professional historians in Civil War tokens, 
and other American numismatic subjects, there are essentially two 
options. The first, would be to endow a chair in numismatics or 
monetary history at a big name university with a large graduate pro- 
gram.° I would personally recommend one within a three hour drive 
or train ride from New York, Washington or Colorado Springs: this 
way, the professor and/or students would have easy access to large 
collections of American numismatic literature and material. The 
graduate students, who will do their theses under the guidance of 
the professor, will continue to expand the research boundaries and 
will eventually have graduate students of their own when they find 
jobs. As the research pool grows larger, these people will present 
numismatic papers at historical conferences and publish articles in 
historical journals which will be read by other historians in their 
field. Once these people see the use of numismatic evidence, some of 
them will start to incorporate it in their own research. 

Sadly, the problem is money. The cost of endowing a chair at a 
major university is around three million dollars. If anyone out there 
knows of a wealthy person who is thinking of giving money to a 
university, the endowment of a chair (which could be named after 
them) would certainly promote numismatic research. 

A cheaper way to get the academic world interested in coinage 
would be for present numismatists to publish articles in historical 
journals. However, it is time for the historian in me to bite back. 
While numismatists often rightly claim that historians take little 
note of them, the reverse is also true. I have read many numismatic 
works where the author demonstrates a shocking lack of understand- 
ing of the use of historical documents or the society which produced 
the coinage, paper monies or tokens being discussed.? Numismatists 
have to learn to quit relying on third-hand works, such as Time-Life 
books or the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and actually dig into the pri- 
mary source material. A few well researched articles on American 
Civil War tokens, or other US numismatic subjects, published in 


6 Endowing a chair in American numismatics at a museum is certainly 
nice, but curators do not produce students, while a professor at a big name 
university does. 

7 Rather than embarrass living authors, I shall choose a famous early 
European example where everyone involved is long dead. W. J. Andrew, “A 
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prominent historical journals or monographs printed by recognized 
academic publishers would begin to stimulate interest among histo- 
rians. 

Neither of my “solutions” is easy. They involve lots hard work 
and/or money. While there are scholars such as John Kleeberg, 
Richard Doty and Eric Newman who produce material of great acad- 
emic merit, they are a distinct minority and their publications are 
usually confined to places aimed exclusively at numismatists. The 
burden rests upon the American numismatic community to demon- 
strate to historians the value of coins, paper money and tokens as 
historical evidence. It is up to them to fund academic positions or 
write books and articles of a high standard of scholarship that 
appear in prominent places outside of the usual numismatic publica- 
tions. Otherwise, the study of US coinage will continue to be a ghet- 
to that will be largely ignored by those who study the history of the 
United States. 


Numismatic History of the Reign of Henry I (1100-1135),” Numismatic 
Chronicle* 1 (1901), pp. 1-515 was demolished by a work by two employees 
of the Public Record Office: C.G. Crump and C. Johnson, “Notes on ‘A 
Numismatic History of the Reign of Henry I’ by W.J. Andrew,” Numismatic 
Chronicle* 2 (1902), pp. 372-7, in which they demonstrated that whatever 
Andrew might know about the actual coins of Henry I, he had little knowl- 
edge of, and even less idea of how to use, documentary evidence. The result- 
ing fight between those who supported Andrew and those who supported 
academic criticism by non-members caused a rupture in the Royal 
Numismatic Society and led to the formation of the British Numismatic 
Society. This is the reason that Great Britain is the only country with two 
national scholarly numismatic societies. 

American researchers should not feel smug. Richard Doty states in his 
review of the first six volumes of the Coinage of the Americas Conference that 
“Quite frankly, there are several papers throughout the various COAC vol- 
umes which have no business being there, either from sloppy methodology 
or from a singulary lack of scholarly content” [Numismatic Chronicle 151 
(1991), p. 282]. Out of politeness, Doty does not name names but he is hon- 
est enough to give fair warning. However, since the Coinage of the Americas 
Conferences were intended to be “the premier” scholarly forum for 
American numismatics, Doty’s comments suggest that American researchers 
have some way to go to catch up to their European counterparts. 


The Asylum regrets the errors in our last issue where we misspelled 
David Block’s name in his obituary and misprinted Charles Davis’ ad 
due to font problems. We offer our apologies to everyone involved. 
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“Guard this one with your life”: 
W. Elliot Woodward’s Ninety-Second Sale 
by David F. Fanning 


Introduction 

Collectors of nineteenth-century American numismatic auction 
catalogues are well familiar with the works of W. Elliot Woodward 
(1825-1892), of Roxbury, Massachusetts.! In a career spanning more 
than thirty years, Woodward catalogued over 100 auctions, num- 
bered from 1 to 108 and supplemented by sales A, B and C as well as 
(depending on whom one asks) a D sale and perhaps a few others 
which should be included in the final tally. The series is collected 
both for its numismatic importance as well as its bibliophilic inter- 
est. Taken as a whole, the series showcases a remarkable number of 
important collections and does so in catalogues frequently issued in 
special editions on thick or large paper or accompanied by photo- 
graphic plates. 

As with all nineteenth-century auction cataloguers, Woodward 
issued his publications in varying quantities. This, combined with 
the fact that retention of a catalogue is normally proportionally 
related to the general interest in the contents of the catalogue, 
means that the number of extant copies of some catalogues is going 
to be lower than that of others. John Adams wrote in 1982 that of 


A number of people have been of assistance while gathering informa- 
tion for this article, including John W. Adams, ANS librarian Francis 
Campbell, Charles Davis, Dave Hirt, George Kolbe, Steve Levine, Joel J. 
Orosz, the staff of the Widener and Tozzer libraries at Harvard, the staff of 
the ANA library and the staff of the Peabody Museum. I also thank the pri- 
vate owners of copies of Woodward’s 92nd sale who made available to me 
information regarding their copies. 

! The best biographical overview of Woodward is C. Davis, “W. Elliot 
Woodward, A Few Notes and New Plates,” The Asylum 10/1 (1992), pp. 13- 
21. A good source of biographical information on Woodward from a non- 
numismatic point of view can found in “A Biography of W. Elliot 
Woodward,” by Steve Levine, Woodward’s great-great-grandson, online at 
<http://www.geocities.com/Athens/Ithaca/2594/woodward/wewoodwardbi- 
ography.html>. 

2 At the end of his Sale 50 (The Ralston Collection, October 16-18, 
1882), Woodward appended a list of his previous catalogues for sale. 
Woodward was by this time unable to provide copies of Sales 1 and 7, writ- 
ing, “for most of my sales previous to No. 19, the editions of the catalogues 
were small, and several of them, including one Boston and one Providence 
Sale, cannot be obtained. Others are extremely rare, and several which can 
now be procured will in a short time be amongst the unobtainable.” In the 
same catalogue, he offers copies of Sales 13 and 15, noting them to be “rare” 
and copies of the Betts addendum to Sale 9 and the catalogue of Sale 11, 
describing them as being “very rare.” 
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the unplated Woodward catalogues, “by far the rarest are sales 1 and 
92. A.P. Wylie, the owner of a famous hoard of Woodward catalogs, 
used to advertise a standing offer to exchange a gold dollar for either 
number 1 or 92 — and this was back in the days when a gold dollar 
had real value and auction catalogs were used for insulating the 
attic!”3 Adams’s comments of twenty years ago would seem to hold 
true today; though there are other very rare Woodward catalogues, it 
is debatable whether any are more difficult to find than Sales 1 or 
D2: 

The reasons for the rarity of the catalogues differ. In the case of 
Sale 1, the primary explanation is that it occurred (obviously) very 
early in the Woodward series, at a time when one would not neces- 
sarily have retained the catalogue due to a suspicion of great things 
to come from the (unsigned) cataloguer. The indifferent quality of 
the catalogue and its contents would be another reason for its low 
retention rate. In the case of Sale 92, however, one must look else- 
where for explanations. One could speculate that Woodward ordered 
fewer copies printed of the catalogue as it was not a numismatic sale, 
but a sale of a few collections of archaeological material. The interest 
in archaeological items would have been somewhat less than the 
interest in numismatic material (at least among Woodward’s cus- 
tomers) and it is doubtful if he would have sent the catalogue to as 
many people as he would have were the sale numismatic. Even if he 
did distribute the same number of copies of Sale 92 as he did of the 
coin sales, fewer copies would have been retained due to the lower 
interest of the recipients in the contents of the catalogue. However, 
Woodward issued a number of non-numismatic sales which are 
nowhere near as rare as Sale 92, so even this explanation seems lack- 
ing. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains that Sale 92 is a key of the 
Woodward series and is well known for being a landmark rarity 
among nineteenth-century auction catalogues issued by numisma- 
tists. Even the Harry Bass library, well regarded for its comprehensive 
scope, did not include a copy of Sale 92. 


Bibliographic Information 
The catalogue’s bibliographic information is as follows: 


Woodward, W. Elliot. Auction Sale 92. December 21-22, 1886.4 
CATALOGUE / OF THE / ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS / OF / 
Several Prominent American Collectors, / INCLUDING / PROF. W.M. 


3 J. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, vol. 1: Nineteenth Century 
Auction Catalogs (Mission Viejo, 1982), p. 27. The Wylie hoard contained 
approximately 850 Woodward catalogues. 

4 The date of the sale was changed to December 28-29, 1886, as noted 
on at least one copy of the catalogue (see below p.51). 
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LINNEY’S KENTUCKY COLLECTION, REV. PAUL F. / LONG’S GEOR- 
GIA COLLECTION, AND THE CELEBRATED / SWANTON FIND, 
VERMONT, FROM THE COLLEC- / TION OF MR. H.H. DEAN. / Also, 
the Cabinets of several other well known American Collectors. / 
Especially rich in Prehistoric Pipes from American Local- / ities, and 
in Burial Pottery from the Western / Mounds, from Costa Rica, and 
other / Locations on the Isthmus. / THE FINEST AMERICAN COL- 
LECTION THAT / I HAVE EVER YET OFFERED. New York: Messrs. 
Bangs & Co. T.R. Marvin & Son, numismatic printers. 54 pages, 902 
lots plus one bis (duplicvate) lot numbered 164a. Olive green paper 
covers (Figure 1); title page printed in red and black. 24.1 by 15.2 cm 
(9.5 by 6 in.). Collation: A! B+ C2 D-H#. 


Woodward issued his later catalogues on regular paper and thick 
paper, the latter reserved for special editions, which he issued with 
or without illustrations (plates) for most of his sales (large paper 
Woodward catalogues are products of his earlier years only). One of 
the problems the Woodward series presents to bibliophiles, however, 
is determining the quality of a catalogue’s paper. While other 
nineteenth-century numismatic auction cataloguers who published 
special editions on thick paper generally noted them as being such 
(Frossard comes to mind), Woodward’s are anonymous, with one 
being obliged to compare specimens in order to determine paper sta- 
tus. Thick paper Woodward catalogues are printed on somewhat 
stiffer, glossier paper than their more pedestrian counterparts. 
However, the quality of the thick paper varies considerably over the 
time span of Woodward’s career. Only after having handled a large 
number of Woodward catalogues can one determine paper type by 
simple examination with any degree of accuracy. Incredibly, consid- 
ering the rarity of the regular catalogue, Sale 92 was issued in both 
regular and thick paper editions, with the thick paper edition adver- 
tised on page 2 of the catalogue as being available, priced, after the 
sale for 75 cents. The copy in the McLachlan set of Woodward cata- 
logues has been confirmed as being on thick paper and the copy in 
Katen’s Sale 81 also appears to be a thick-paper copy (it is significant 
also that these are the only two copies I have been able to find 
which are priced). Woodward did not issue photographic plates for 
the catalogue, though (as I discuss later) there is a photographic 
plate and a set of engraved illustrations which are related to the sale. 


Census 

Establishing a census of the extant copies of Sale 92 is complicat- 
ed due to their frequently being sold or traded directly from collec- 
tor to collector instead of being offered for public sale at auction or 
through the medium of a dealer’s fixed price list. Why this is the 
case is uncertain. The point remains, however, that only about half 
of the known extant copies of Sale 92 seem to have appeared at auc- 
tion in the past forty years despite most of them having traded 
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Figure 1: The front cover of W. Elliot Woodward’s 92nd sale. 
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hands during that time. Charles Davis noted only the sale of the 
specimen in the December 1988 Kolbe sale of the Stack’s library as 
having taken place in the 1980-1991 time period covered in his 
American Numismatic Literature.5 Davis later reaffirmed in his descrip- 
tion of the copy in his September 1993 auction that “we have 
records of only a single copy being offered at auction, with that copy 
appearing twice — in the Stack’s library (12/88) as part of a bound 
volume and later in the Dennis Mendelson sale (10/92).”® 
Subsequent years saw at least three additional copies cross the auc- 
tion block, with George Kolbe selling the copy contained in the 
McLachlan set of Woodward catalogues in December 1994,’ Bowers 
and Merena Galleries selling the copy contained in the Champa set 
of Woodwards in September 1995,8 and Frank Katen selling his own 
copy in his 81st sale in June 1996.9 

The following is a census of those copies I have been able to 
find. It is almost certain that other copies exist, though it is likely 
that these yet unknown copies exist in institutional libraries and are 
therefore off the market. The following copies are listed in no partic- 
ular order (bolded when confirmed). 


1. A Massachusetts library. Included in the Robert Wallace 
McLachlan set of Woodward catalogues. The McLachlan set has been 
described in detail by Frank Van Zandt in The Asylum.!° The set was 
sold through George Kolbe by the Antiquarian and Numismatic 
Society of Montreal, which had acquired it in 1922 with much of the 
rest of McLachlan’s library. Sale 92 is present in Volume 14 of the 
set, which contains Sales 86 through 94. The catalogue is intact, 
with covers bound in, and is a thick paper copy priced in red ink. 
The binding of the set was dilapidated when purchased by the pre- 
sent owner, who had the set rebound in period style in brown quar- 
ter leather with gold lettering. Confirmed by present owner, July 30, 
2002. 


2. A Maryland library. Included in the Champa set of 
Woodward catalogues, which brought $5,940 (including the buyer’s 


SC. Davis, American Numismatic Literature: An Annotated Survey of 
Auction Sales, 1980-1991 (Lincoln, 1992), p. 204. 

6 C. Davis, Auction Sale, September 27, 1993, lot 234. The two previous 
sales Davis mentions are: G. Kolbe, Auction Sale 38, Seventh Joint Auction 
Sale with Spink, December 10-11, 1988, lot 282; and G. Kolbe, Auction Sale 
52, Dennis Mendelson library, October 17, 1992, lot 214. 

7 G. Kolbe, Auction Sale 61, December 10, 1994, 13th Joint Auction Sale 
with Spink, lot 606. 

8 Bowers and Merena Galleries, The Armand Champa Library, Part 
Three, September 10, 1995, lot 2640. 

9 F. Katen, Auction Sale 81, June 15, 1996, lot 3519. 

10 F, Van Zandt, “McLachlan Set of Woodward Sales Stirs Interest,” The 
Asylum 13/2 (1995), pp. 13-20. 
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fee) when sold at auction in 1995. This copy of Sale 92 is included in 
Volume 23 of the set, which comprises Sales 90 through 97. Bound 
in blue half calf with gray cloth sides, according to the 1995 auction 
description. The covers are bound in with the catalogue, which, 
along with the rest of the set, is in high condition. It is unpriced and 
on regular paper. Confirmed by present owner, September 11, 2002. 


3. A Second Massachusetts library. Ex Jeff Peck library; sold 
in Charles Davis’s sale of September 27, 1993, lot 234, to the present 
owner. Had formerly been in the Armand Champa library, from 
which it went to Peck. Date changed to December 28-29 on cover in 
pencil. A fine copy, bound in green half leather and matching cloth. 
Unpriced. Includes a letter from Armand Champa to Jeff Peck which 
reads: “Dear Jeff. Parting with this sale breaks my heart — no 
amount of money could have purchased this sale, the rarest of all 
the Woodwards, Cal Wilson would est this in his sale at $1,500 & it 
would start a war The great Wylie hoard lacked this sale Guard this 
one with your life — if you ever sell this sale I want first refusal 
Never seen one offered — have you. Armand Champa 10/1/86.” 
Confirmed by the present owner, July 27, 2002. 


4. A New Jersey library. The copy is creased slightly on the 
front cover. It is an unopened, unbound copy, unpriced and 
unnamed. The present owner believes it to be on ordinary paper and 
to have been purchased along with a long run of Woodward cata- 
logues from Ed Hipps in the early 1970s or possibly earlier. 
Confirmed by present owner, July 31, 2002 with additional info in 
August. 


5. An Illinois library. This is the copy which sold in George 
Kolbe’s sale of December 10-11, 1988, lot 282 and subsequently in 
his sale of the Dennis Mendelson library on October 17, 1992. This 
copy was part of a bound collection of Woodward catalogues 
(incomplete, but substantial), which sold for $2,000 in the 1988 sale, 
but was rebound on its own by Alan Grace in a manner very similar 
to the Champa set of Woodward catalogues (blue half calf with gray 
cloth sides, five raised bands, two crimson labels) prior to the 1992 
sale, where it brought $575 on a $750 estimate. The copy is on regu- 
lar paper and is in exceptionally fine condition. Unpriced, with the 
covers bound in. Confirmed by present owner, August 21 and 25, 
2002. 


6. An Ohio library. Ex Percy Rideout library, where it had 
probably been for at least fifty years. Purchased from George Kolbe, 
online fixed price list (lot 2040), July 26, 2002. Kolbe noted in his 
description that this is “the first unbound copy we recall ever having 
handled,” though it is not the only extant unbound copy. While 
unpriced, this copy of the catalogue contains a few pencil notations 
throughout, indicating purchases made by (or for) Thomas Harrison 
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Garrett, the famous numismatist (1849-1888). At the bottom of page 
23, the last word in the description of the Vermont collection, 
“362,” is changed in red ink to “411.” Original printed olive green 
wrappers a bit worn and dusty, with slight chipping. Untrimmed, 
but opened. Spine worn but solid. Overall, a very good copy on regu- 
lar paper. Confirmed by present owner, August 8, 2002. 


7. The ANS library. According to Francis D. Campbell, ANS 
Librarian, the ANS copy is in very good condition, is bound in 
library buckram together with Woodward’s other sales of 1886 and 
includes the covers. It is neither priced nor named. Campbell notes 
that “it may well be that the sale did not belong to anyone prior to 
being received by the Society. I would think it was sent directly from 
Woodward to the Society. However, some of the other sales bound 
with the 92nd bear the stamp of Henry R. Drowne, New York. 
Drowne was a Second Vice President and Secretary of the Society at 
the time the sale was held. He continued to hold various offices 
until the 1930s.” Type of paper uncertain, though likely regular. 
Confirmed by the ANS librarian, July 31, 2002. 


8. A New Hampshire library. This is bound with Sales 85 
through 93 in half green morocco with gold imprint on spine as part 
of a complete set of Woodward catalogues. The copy is fine, with no 
annotations, names or prices. Ex John Adams’ library. Plain paper. 
Confirmed by present owner, August 5, 2002. 


9. A New York library. Ex Katen library, where it sold for 
$278 (though the prices realized list shows $210). Priced and appar- 
ently a thick-paper copy (noted in Katen’s description). Unbound. 
Tear in cover repaired with tape, else a good to very good copy. 
Confirmed by present owner, August 19, 2002. 


10. The Seeley G. Mudd Library, Numismatics Collec- 
tion, Yale University. Sale 92 is included in the library’s holdings, 
which include nearly 90 different Woodward catalogues. Most of the 
Woodward sales in the Yale libraries (including Sale 92) are cata- 
logued under the generic heading “Catalogues of Sales of Coins and 
Medals, etc.” The Yale copy is unpriced (and, therefore, presumably 
on regular paper, though this is unconfirmed) and largely unopened. 
Confirmed by the library, January 17, 2003. 


11. The Widener Library, Harvard University. Unconfirmed: 
John Adams has reported, to the author, discovering the sale uncata- 
logued in the library. Recent searches conducted by the staff of the 
Widener library and the affiliated Tozzer library and Peabody 
Museum have, however, proved unable to locate the copy. Most like- 
ly, the sale is still uncatalogued and is simply stored with other 
uncatalogued pieces in one of the Harvard libraries. 
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The Sale’s Contents and Consignors 

As noted above, the contents of the sale are archaeological in 
nature and primarily consist of native American implements. There 
are four separate collections of such objects represented in the sale, 
at least two of which are openly described by Woodward as having 
been found in Indian graves. Interestingly, these items, including 
the entirety of the “Swanton Find,” would now be illegal to own 
under the 1991 Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation 
Act. Davis writes in his 1993 auction catalogue that “the depth of 
Woodward’s knowledge is ably displayed with meticulous descrip- 
tions of prehistoric relics” in the sale. Indeed, Woodward's descrip- 
tion are far from the general and terse comments one would expect 
from a non-specialist, revealing a knowledge all the more impressive 
by its being held by a non-specialist. 

Woodward provides a detailed introduction to the sale on page 3 
of the catalogue. The first collection is described as follows: 

“First, the collection of a reverend gentleman, mostly gathered 
amongst the farmers in the northwestern portion of Georgia, largely 
from Cherokee and Gwinnett Counties, where they had been picked 
up during several generations. To the large number of pipes here 
found, and to the remarkable translucent discoidal stone particular 
attention is asked.” 

This collection was the property of Rev. Paul F. Long. Long was 
born in Forsyth County, Georgia, in 1837, and moved with most of 
his family to Randolph County, Alabama, across the Chattahoochee 
River from Georgia somewhere between 1850 and 1852. He is listed 
in the 1880 census as being a brick mason and as having five chil- 
dren with his wife Nancy M. Long. Long became a Baptist preacher, 
possibly attached to Zion’s Rest Primitive Baptist Church, to which 
some of his family belonged. He was alive as late as 1911, when he 
erected a monument to his mother, who had died in 1870.11 

Woodward described the second collection as follows. 


Second, the Kentucky collection, gathered by W. M. 
Linney, Geologist of the State of Kentucky. Prof. Linney having 
been engaged for a number of years in the field work of the 
geology of Kentucky, has, through the medium of constant 
travel amongst the people of the State, enjoyed unusual facili- 
ties for investigating and collecting in geology and mineralogy, 
as well as all other branches of natural history, and incidentally 
in archaeology, of which he has been a close student, to which 
his various interesting volumes treating on these different sub- 
jects, embodying the observations of many years, will bear him 
witness. Amongst the interesting finds derived from his collec- 


11 Information on Rev. Paul F. Long is taken from the 1880 census and 
from “The Longs in Alabama,” by Kathryn Coombs, online at <http://mem- 
bers.aol.com/KLCoombs/long/alabama.html>. 
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tion, the most noticeable object is the one to which he has 
assigned the name ‘the what is it,’ for want of a better. To 
many others, perhaps less remarkable, special attention is 
requested; in pipes, particularly, some of which are of the most 
extraordinary description. 


William Marcus Linney, the consignor of the second collection 
in the sale, was born on January 1, 1835, in Boyle County, 
Kentucky.!2 He married Elizabeth (Betty) Marrs (born August 9, 
1842) on December 11, 1856, in Campbellsville, Kentucky. Linney 
was a Kentucky State Geologist between 1882 and 1887 and con- 
tributed to the Kentucky Geological Survey (published 1873-1891). 
As such, he was author of reports on the geology of over a dozen 
Kentucky counties as well as other works dealing with fossil finds, 
that were published by the state between 1882 and 1887. 

It was his collection of prehistoric pipes which appears in the 
sale and which was apparently purchased in its entirety by T.H. 
Garrett. Linney died less than a year after the sale of his collection, 
on September 22, 1887. According to Linney’s grandson, James Erle 
Linney, “my grandfather was retained, in his capacity as a geologist 
by Mr. Daniel Lawson Moore of Harrodsburg, Ky., to accompany 
him on a geological inspection trip to Colorado during the summer 
of 1887. ... He was taken ill from drinking impure water on this trip, 
which resulted in his death.” Betty Linney outlived her husband by 
over thirty-five years, dying on June 22, 1924, also in Harrodsburg. 
Both she and her husband are buried there.! 


Illustrations Related to the Sale 

As interesting as the first two collections contained in the sale 
are, however, there are very good reasons why the third and fourth 
collections should be of even greater interest to the numismatic bib- 
liophile. For concerning these two collections, one photographic 
plate and a series of seventeen engraved illustrations were prepared 
— though not by Woodward — illustrating some examples of the 
two collections. 

Woodward describes the third collection of the sale in his intro- 
duction on page 3: “Third, among the collections here referred to, 
that known as the ‘Swanton, Vt. find,’ discovered by Mr. H. H. Dean, 
is by far the most interesting and the most extraordinary. A full 
account of these objects, drawn up by Prof. Perkins of the University 
of Vermont, Burlington, is very valuable, particularly as it is accom- 
panied by drawings and is scientifically accurate.” 


12 Information on William Marcus Linney was found by searching the 
Library of Congress online catalogue and in J.E. Linney, The Linney Family 
(Harrodsburg, 1974), available online at <http://linney.ourfamily.com/con- — 
tents/tlf /main.html>. 

13 Linney, op. cit. <http://linney.ourfamily.com/contents/tlf/chapter- 
9.html>. 
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Woodward provides more detail on this “Swanton find” and the 
set of engravings illustrating the items comprising it on page 23, 
where he notes that “At the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held at Portland, Me., Aug., 1873, Prof. 
Geo. H. Perkins of Burlington, Vt., read before the association an 
able and lengthy paper on the subject, describing the location and 
the objects found, with seventeen illustrated engravings. This paper 
is contained in the volume of the transactions for that year, and I 
would be glad to reproduce it here if space permitted.” 

It is a pity, indeed, that space did not so permit. The engravings 
can be found in the Proceedings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science for 1873. 

Finally, and perhaps most dramatically, Woodward tells us of the 
existence of a photographic plate illustrating examples from the 
fourth and final collection: “a collection of prehistoric pottery, from 
the old Indian graves at Guatuzo, near Carthago, Costa Rica, the 
work of a people extinct for between three and four hundred years. 
These objects are all most rare and interesting. A photographic plate, 
illustrating more than fifty of the objects, 8 by 10 inches in size, can 
be obtained by addressing Frederic Stearns & Co., Detroit, Michigan, 
and enclosing 50c. therefor.” 

Woodward provides us with a better idea of the circumstances 
surrounding this plate on page 32 of the sale, in his introduction to 
a collection of burial mound pottery from Central America: “This 
pottery and these stone objects are only found in graves; their 
authenticity and genuineness is vouched for by official documents 
of the Costa Rica government, signed and sealed under oath by the 
collector and attested by numerous official signatures, including that 
of the United States consul. The specimens here offered are represen- 
tative, and illustrate the various classes into which the collection is 
naturally divided. The different classes are illustrated on the photo- 
graphic plate referred to in the preface. The collection is a consign- 
ment to Frederic Stearns & Co., of Detroit, Mich., on whose account 
they are now sold.” 

The photographic plate, then, was put together by the consignor 
and not by Woodward; hence, it cannot be held to be an integral 
part of the sale, though it is certainly affiliated with it. The notion 
that a mere fifty cents’ expenditure could have provided us with a 
photographically illustrated Woodward Sale 92 is, perhaps, too 
painful to contemplate, but there is, of course, always the possibility 
that one will turn up. 


Garrett, Woodward and Sale 92 

Correspondence has been published between Woodward and T. 
Harrison Garrett which includes a letter touching on the subject of 
Sale 92. In a masterful article published in three consecutive issues of 
The Numismatist, Carl Carlson transcribes a letter from Woodward to 
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Garrett dated Monday, December 20, 1886!4 in which he encourages 
Garrett to peruse the catalogue carefully and points out several lots 
in which he feels Garrett should take an interest. (The first several 
paragraphs of the letter appertain to a shipment of medals 
Woodward sent to Garrett and are not reproduced here.) Carlson’s 
transcription of Woodward’s letter follows: 


Passing now to the subject of Archaeology, | mailed you 
Saturday [December 18] another catalogue of my 92d Sale. 
Referring you to the catalogue itself I beg to call your attention 
to the following numbers; many that I do not mention are 
equally noticeable and desirable. I may say that to get together 
such a number of rarities would require the ransacking of all 
American collections. I send you a catalogue with the numbers 
marked thus +. Those marked with 2 or more crosses I deem 
especially worthy of notice. [A list of lot numbers follows with- 
out comment. | 

Should you choose to favor my sale with an order, I will 
endeavor to obtain all that you may require and to obtain them 
at the lowest possible prices... 


Happily, the Garrett archives at the American Numismatic 
Society Library now contain the letter transcribed by Carlson, allow- 
ing us to fill in the lot numbers Carlson thought not worth the 
bother of including in his article (Figure 2). Although the letter is 
somewhat confusing and in one place slightly blurred or ill-blotted, 
the following lot numbers are clear (commas added for clarity): 


54 — 56 — 78 [page break] 102, 103, 122, 134, 135, 141 to 
153, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164,°198" 1992007202, 2101087 ee 
215'to' 2511259267, 2682269, 270, 271,272, 275 (0-27 eee 
289 to 297, 299, 301 to 411 inclusive, [number blotted or 
crossed out] 732, 733, 736, 754, 800, 818, 899, 900, 901. 


Comparing this letter to a copy of the catalogue allows us to gain 
a better understanding of Garrett’s archaeological collecting habits 
as well as of Woodward’s salesmanship. The lot numbers correspond 


14 C.W.A. Carlson, “Woodward and Garrett: An Historical Study of the 
Relationship between a Professional Dealer and a Prominent Numismatist in 
the 1880's [sic],” The Numismatist 93 (1980), pp. 43-50, 285-305, 555-568; 
the letter is printed on p. 568. Carlson’s article is an otherwise wonderful 
resource which is sadly crippled by the lack of a bibliography of his sources. 

Note that the fact that Woodward is writing Garrett one day prior to the 
date of the sale stated on the cover is a good indication that the sale date 
was indeed postponed until December 28-29, 1886, as indicated by the note 
on the cover of the copy in the second Massachusetts library. Even if mail 
were able to be delivered in one day, Woodward would be writing from 
Roxbury to Garrett in Baltimore about a sale in New York to which Garrett 
was sending an agent — the logistics of which combined would make the 
letter useless if the date of the sale were not later than stated. 
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Figure 2: Excerpts from Woodward’s letter to T. Harrison Garrett of 
December 20, 1886 pertaining to Woodward’s 92nd sale (used with 
the permission of the American Numismatic Society). 
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to many of the finest objects available in the sale, as one might 
expect: a wide array of artifacts including discoidal, conical and 
other shaped stones, beadwork, celts (similar to hatchets), mound 
pottery, axes, spades, utensils made of bone, stone and shell, 
wampum, copper spools and many other items. Woodward included 
in his list the most extensively described objects in the catalogue as 
well as a few lots which sound relatively unimportant in the cata- 
logue but which must have been remarkable specimens. 

It is important to note that Garrett’s actual purchases in this sale 
reflect his acquisition philosophy in numismatics. Woodward rec- 
ommended to him the best items in the sale, but Garrett, whose 
means would certainly have allowed him to do so, did not simply 
purchase the recommended items in bulk, but skimmed the cream 
once again, purchasing only the finest of the finest available in the 
sale. According to the copy of the sale in an Ohio library, Garrett’s 
actual purchases at the sale included the entirety of W.M. Linney’s 
collection of prehistoric pipes (lots 215-251), as well as lots 319 (a 
copper spool with thread fibers), 349 (a stone tube, part of the 
Swanton find), 351 (another tube, given a full page of description by 
Woodward) and 409 (a rare copper chisel). All of these had been rec- 
ommended by Woodward. 


Contemporary Accounts 

There is little or no mention of the sale in the numismatic press 
of the time. Ebenezer Locke Mason did not issue a periodical in 
1886. Frossard’s Numisma had recently begun to be issued on a high- 
ly irregular basis at the time of the sale: the Vol. 10, No. 1 (October 
1, 1886) issue made no mention of the upcoming Woodward auc- 
tion; the next issue didn’t appear until January 1888 and brought 
the reader up to date on only Frossard’s own auctions. The American 
Journal of Numismatics noted in the January 1887 issue that “Two 
very large and choice collections of an archaeological character have 
lately been sold, one by Mr. Frossard, the other by Dr. Woodward. 
Notices of these, which we have prepared, and other sales, must be 
postponed till our next.”!5 The promised review, however, appearing 
in the next issue, skips to Woodward’s Sale 93 (a numismatic sale), 
only covering the Frossard archaeological sale (his Sale 62).!© Scott’s 
Coin Collector’s Journal also made no mention of the sale. 


Conclusion 
Woodward's Sale 92 is interesting for a number of reasons, not 
the least of which is the rarity of the sale. However, to focus solely 


1S “Coin Sales,” American Journal of Numismatics 21/3 (lanuary 1887), 
p71. 

16 “Coin Sales,” American Journal of Numismatics 21/4 (April 1887), 
p. 95: 
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on the sale’s rarity is to lose sight of its importance in the Woodward 
series. Although not a numismatic sale, the breadth of knowledge 
displayed by the cataloguer implies that Woodward the numismatist 
saw this type of sale as being just as important as its coin related 
brethren. This, in turn, implies a connection between the archaeo- 
logical material herein described and the numismatic material 
described in the bulk of Woodward’s sales, a connection which 
emphasizes the point that nineteenth-century coin researchers were 
more likely than we are today to consider numismatics an actual sci- 
ence, one closely related to other fields of scientific inquiry and 
investigation. As I hope the above has demonstrated, William Elliot 
Woodward was a man conversant on a number of different topics 
and highly skilled in more than a few technical areas. Whatever the 
reason for the rarity of his 92nd sale, it is not because of uninterest- 
ing material or mediocre cataloguing. 


About the Cover: 
A Union of Three Numismatic Scholars 
By E. Tomlinson Fort 


This issue’s cover is a photo of the obverse of a gold solidus 
struck in the name of the Merovingian ruler Theodebert I of Metz 
(AD 534-548). It is from a plate in Maurice Prou’s Inventaire sommaire 
des monnaies meérovingiennes de la collection d’Amécourt acquises par la 
Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1890) that was published by the firm of 
Rollin & Feuardent [Figure 1]. The particular copy from which the 
image comes resides in the author’s collection and represents a 
unique “meeting” of three of the greatest numismatists of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries — the vicomte Ponton 
d’Amécourt, Maurice Prou and Ernest Babelon.! 

The monograph is a repaginated reprint of an article that was 
serialized in Revue numismatique that same year.2, How many copies 
were printed the author has not been able to ascertain. However, 
considering that the work was available in a leading journal one sus- 
pects that few copies were printed. The book was probably intended 
by Rollin & Feuardent to be a supplement to their auction catalogue 
of d’Amécourt’s collection,? thus giving those interested a complete 
record of the vicomte’s Merovingian coins.+ 

Gustave, vicomte de Ponton d’Amécourt (1825-1888) was the 
classic nineteenth-century gentleman-scholar. Over a period of more 
than thirty years he amassed a collection of almost 2,000 
Merovingian coins, the largest private collection ever known.* He 


Much of the information for this work is taken from J. Lafaurie, “La 
Revue numismatique a 150 ans,” Revue numismatique® 28 (1986), pp. 7-50. 

! The book was acquired from Kolbe-Spink Sale No. 7, December 10, 
1988, lot 619. Its previous history is unrecorded. 

2M. Prou, “Inventaire sommaire des monnaies mérovingiennes de la 
collection d’Amécourt acquises par la Bibliotheque Nationale,” Revue numis- 
matique? 8 (1890), pp. 145-240, 273-357. 

3 Rollin & Feuardent, June 9, 1890. 

4 For those who need some historical placement, the Merovingians are 
the dynasty of Frankish kings who ruled what is now France, as well as por- 
tions of Germany, Italy, Switzerland and Spain, between the collapse of the 
western Roman Empire and 751. The best historical survey in English is I. 
Wood, The Merovingian Kingdoms 450-751 (Harlow, 1994). The coinage from 
this period is one of the most complex in Europe, largely because of a lack of 
hoards and the fact that few coins bear the name of rulers; rather, most have 
only the names of mints and moneyers, of both of which literally hundreds 
were active at times. The best survey in English of this fascinating series is P. 
Grierson and M. Blackburn, Medieval European Coinage, vol. 1: The Early 
Middle Ages (Sth -10th Centuries) (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 81-154. 

5 Since d’Amécourt’s death only two Merovingian collections of any 
significant size have come onto the market: the first consisted of some 158 
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also authored a number of books and articles dealing with early 
medieval French numismatics and made his collection available to 
any interested scholar.6 While many of his theories have been dis- 
proved by later research, his work was groundbreaking in showing 
the depth and complexities of the Merovingian series. After his 
death, the Cabinet des Meéedailles at the Bibliotheque National (BN) 
in Paris was offered the first opportunity to purchase coins from the 
collection. A special grant of 180,000 francs was made by the French 
government so that the BN was able to buy 1,131 coins, almost 40% 
of the coins listed in Prou’s famous catalogue of the national collec- 
tion which appeared only two years later.’ 

The author of this book, Maurice Prou (1861-1930) [Figure 2] 
was trained as a paleographer but entered the Cabinet des Medailles 
in the early 1880s. Between 1884 and 1891 he published a number 
of important articles on the Merovingian series as he was working to 
complete his catalogue of the national collection. When one com- 
pares the listings in this work with those used in the BN catalogue it 
is quickly apparent that this book is a work in progress. The 
Merovingian gold coins are divided into four basic groups: the 
pseudo-imperial series (those in the name of a Byzantine emperor, 
nos. 1-14); those in the name of a Merovingian king (nos. 15-42); 
those struck at a palace mint (nos. 43-53); and those bearing only 
the name of a mint and/or moneyer (nos. 54-968). In the last group 
the mints and moneyers are rarely identified and are listed alphabet- 
ically according to the obverse legend. The silver deniers (nos. 969- 
1129) have a bit more information regarding mint and moneyer 
attribution. The work ends with one bronze piece and another of 
lead, neither of which were 
produced by the Merovingians. 
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ie ide ee this particular copy of the book 
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Figure 3: Prou’s Dedication gratitude Maurice Prou 3 Oct- 


ober 1890) [Figure 3]. 


pieces, (Muinzen und Medaillen, Auction 8, December 8, 1946, lots 305-463), 
while the second consisted of 98 coins (Miinzen und Medaillen, Auction 81, 
September 18, 1995, lots 901-998). 

© A listing of his works can be found in Grierson and Blackburn (1986), 
p. 341. 

7M. Prou, Les monnaies mérovingiennes (Catalogue des monnaies francaise 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale) (Paris, 1892). 

8 E. Babelon, Le traité des monnaies grecques et romaines, 4 vols. (Paris, 
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Ernest Babelon (1854-1924) [Figure 4] was perhaps the greatest 
classical numismatist of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Joining the Cabinet des Médailles shortly after he graduated 
from l’Ecole des Chartes in 1878, he authored numerous books on 
Greek and Roman coins which remain standard references to this 
day. The most famous of these books is Le traité des monnaies grecques 
et romaines.® Sadly, he did not live to finish this monumental study, 
but after almost a century it remains one of the essential works on 
ancient coinages. While primarily interested in the coinages of the 
Graeco-Roman world, his numismatic interests did, on occasion, 
venture into the Merovingian and Carolingian periods.? Thus, he 
must surely have appreciated Prou’s gift. 

This volume is a unique link between these three giants among 
numismatists of a century ago. It unites d’Amécourt’s collection 
with Prou’s scholarship and Babelon’s personal library and thus is a 
physical and intellectual link between these men and us today. 


1901-33). Sadly, the work was never finished beyond the coinages of the 
classical Greeks, but for those interested in this period it remains an essen- 
tial reference. 

9 See for example: E. Babelon, “La silique romaine, le sou, et le denier de 
la loi des Francs saliens,” Revue numismatique? 5 (1901), pp. 325-347. 


Candidate Bios for the 


2003 Election of Officers for the 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


Editor’s Note 

Below are the statements sent in by all those who wished to 
stand as candidates for the NBS Board of Trustees for 2003-200S. 
Needless to say they form a truly impressive group and the voter’s 
choice will not always be an easy one. I have edited these statements 
as little as possible, since it is my belief that in something this 
important the candidates should be allowed to speak for themselves. 


The offices and candidates are as follows: 

e President — Pete Smith 

e Vice President — John Adams 

e Secretary/Treasurer — W. David Perkins, Stephen B. Pradier 

e The NBS Board — Phil Carrigan, Howard A. Daniel, John 
Kraljevich, Karl Moulton, Joel J. Orosz, P. Scott Rubin, Tom Sheehan, 
David Sklow. 


I have listed the candidates alphabetically with the office for 
which they are standing following after the name. Please remember 
that your ballot must be received by June 30, so do not put off send- 
ing it. 


John W. Adams (Vice President) 
The author of United States Numismatic Literature, volumes I and II. 


Phil Carrigan (Board) 

Phil is married to Mary Clare and has one adult child, Erin. He 
earned the Ph.D. degree from the University of Connecticut and is 
employed by a large pharmaceutical company as a scientist. 

He began to collect coins at the age of eight and has continued 
this pursuit since that time. Phil is a life member of the ANA and 
ANS, president of the Barber Coin Collector’s Society and a member 
of many specialty collector groups. His main collecting interests lie 
in the US Barber and Bust half dimes series, and in Canadian deci- 
mal coinage and colonial tokens. He has an extensive library with 
particular emphasis on references with significant Canadian content. 

Phil has been a member of NBS for nearly ten years and is a 
strong supporter of the objectives and key role this group plays in 
numismatics. 


Howard A. Daniel (Board) 
The Daniel Family arrived in what is now Middlesex County, 
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Virginia, in 1624. No, Howard was not born then but about 317 
years later. There are several strong family traits, and two of them 
are to keep good records of the family history and objects, and to 
enjoy reading books. 

While he was in elementary school, he had rheumatic fever and 
was bedridden for many years. During this time, his parents intro- 
duced him to the Great Books series, and they bought foreign 
stamps, coins and paper money at a local Farmer’s Market for him. 
His first coin was a Spanish-Philippines 50 centavos. 

Later, he enlisted in the Army and attended the Finance School. 
This school taught every finance clerk to keep good records, and to 
read and memorize all of the regulation and directive updates. This 
reinforced Howard’s heritage of keeping good records and saving 
things, and reading, reading and more reading. Shortly thereafter, he 
was into computers and communications in many fields, but pri- 
marily intelligence and command and control systems. This required 
him to write many of the documentation standards, directives and 
regulations required to operate and maintain the systems he often 
designed and/or programmed. 

In 1964, he was challenged to collect and write about 
Vietnamese cash-style coins from the 10th century to 1945. He 
accepted but added all of Southeast Asia. His Spanish-Philippines 50 
centavos started his collection, and he sold his U.S. collection. Then 
he started searching for Southeast Asian numismatic and exonumia 
pieces and related books. At first, it was very slim pickings, but he 
was more successful in Europe and Asia than in the U.S. And he 
started discovering other numismatists interested in Southeast Asia 
and nearby areas. They led him to many new sources, and they and 
his wife, Phung, encouraged him to start writing. He has written 
four books and hundreds of articles and columns, and his library 
now has about 2000 hardbound books and about 10,000 periodical 
pages. He and Phung built a new home with a library room just a 
few years ago, but his new purchases are now overflowing from it. 
Bookcases to the ceiling are now planned to get them off the floor! 

Howard is a member of only a dozen numismatic and related 
organizations, but he only belongs to those he can contribute some- 
thing to. He strongly believes in the fellowship of numismatists, and 
the sharing of information with everyone. David Harper of World 
Coin News hired him several years ago to write a Southeast Asia col- 
umn. As a result, Howard has really spread his knowledge of 
Southeast Asia around the world, and many numismatists have also 
shared their knowledge with him. 

If elected to the NBS Board of Trustees, he would continue to 
share his knowledge, especially to young and new numismatic bib- 
liophiles. He would also continue to encourage more numismatists 
to write articles and references about their specialties, and he would 
like to see the many small clubs around the U.S. and its territories 
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consolidate their libraries into major society libraries where they can 
be better taken care of, and also made available and loaned out via 
mail back to their members and to others worldwide. He would also 
like to encourage individuals, clubs and societies to contribute the 
monies necessary for the rare and scarce numismatic, exonumia, and 
related references to be placed online, so they can be read without 
the possible damage or loss of the remaining copies. 


John Kraljevich (Board) 

I’ve become my own worst nightmare: an incumbent. In any 
case, the chance to play a role in the NBS decision making process 
has been a most enjoyable experience in large part because of the 
other members of the Board, and I’d be happy to serve another term 
should the membership see fit. Coin books surround me during 
most of my waking hours and serve as my landscape, my tools of 
trade, and, still, my diversions. I get to write auction catalogues and 
play with coins for a living, and I feel lucky to be able to create a 
printed work that might actually serve a purpose after the coins are 
sold. I enjoy writing and exhibit judging, in addition to collecting 
various sorts of this and that. My numismatic literature collecting 
tastes include letters and manuscripts from famous American numis- 
matists and American auction catalogues. I attend many major con- 
ventions, including the annual ANA, and I’m happy to help pro- 
mote NBS in any way possible. 


Karl Moulton (Board) 

I have been active in American coinage as a collector, a coin 
dealer and presently as a numismatic literature dealer, having been 
in that business since 1995. The NBS is a growing organization with 
hundreds of dedicated members. There is no reason that it can’t 
soon have a thousand members if awareness to the collecting public 
is actively promoted. This would be one of my main goals in becom- 
ing a Board member. I would also support the efforts to assist the 
ANS with the Francis Campbell Library Chair project. 

Since its formation in 1980, the NBS has lost several of its early 
members due to death. In order for any organization to grow, it 
needs to replace its leadership with active and concerned people. If 
elected, I would work with the other Board members to promote the 
NBS as an interesting and notable organization. 

As a researcher, writer, and historian, I believe there is much for 
the numismatic community to learn, and that literature, in all of its 
forms, is the true key in obtaining this knowledge. 


Joel J. Orosz (Board) 

I am seeking re-election to the NBS Board of Trustees because I 
believe that my experience can be a valuable asset to the Board and 
to the club during a time of transition in our leadership. I am charter 
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member #59 of the NBS, Life Member #3, and currently the longest- 
serving member of the Board, having served continuously since the 
late 1980s. If elected, I will work to increase membership in the NBS, 
to seek a broader base of authors for The Asylum, and to augment the 
already substantial financial position of the club. Finally, I will serve 
as the "institutional memory" of the NBS, both as a Board member if 
elected, and as the club’s appointed historian. 


W. David Perkins (Secretary/Treasurer) 

W. David Perkins is a collector, student and researcher of the 
early United States silver dollars 1794-1803. Dave also collects tokens 
and numismatic literature, especially books, catalogs and documents 
pertaining to the great early silver dollar collections and collectors. 

Dave is Treasurer of the John Reich Collector’s Society (RCS). In 
addition to NBS, Dave is a member of numerous numismatic organi- 
zations and clubs including the ANA, ANS, JRCS, NLG, EAC, TAMS, 
CWTS, NOW and others. He has authored over two dozen articles 
for the John Reich Journal as well as articles published in The 
Asylum, TAMS Journal, Civil War Token Journal, Talkin’ Tokens and 
NOW. His articles have earned awards from NLG, JRCS, TAMS, 
Talkin’ Tokens and NOW. His interest in Civil War Store Cards (or 
tokens) started with a discovery that his great-great grandfather 
issued two Detroit, Michigan Civil War tokens in 1863. 

Dave was a consultant to Bowers and Merena Galleries in the 
cataloguing of the Eliasberg early silver dollars. He has catalogued 
three large early silver dollar collections offered for sale at public 
auction over the last two years. He was a major contributor to and 
wrote the introduction for Jules Reiver’s new book The United States 
Early Silver Dollars 1794 to 1803. He has spoken on the early dollars 
at a number of ANA Numismatic Theatres and has taught a class on 
the dollars at the ANA Summer Conference. He was the main speak- 
er for the NBS Annual Meeting at the 2000 ANA Convention, 
Philadelphia (“The Ostheimers of Philadelphia and Their 
Extraordinary Collection of Silver Dollars”). 

Professionally, Dave is General Manager for a software and ser- 
vices group of a large financial services firm located in Milwaukee. 


Stephen B. Pradier (Secretary/Treasurer) 

Iam currently employed with Pinkerton Computer Consultants, 
Inc. (PCCI), in Alexandria, Virginia. I am a senior systems analyst 
currently working on a multi-year contract assignment for the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) in Arlington, Virginia. 
I have been with PCCI for over five years. Prior to that I worked for 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, located in 
Arlington, Virginia, where I was employed for 25 years. | am origi- 
nally from Columbus, Ohio and moved to Virginia in the early 
1970s. I recently moved to the very small town of Dumfries, 
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Virginia, which is about 30 miles south of Washington, DC. I am 52 
years old and have been a member of the NBS since 1999. I am cur- 
rently a member of the American Numismatic Association, American 
Numismatic Society, Royal Numismatic Society and British 
Numismatic Society. I have been a coin collector since 1973. My 
interests are Morgan silver dollars, $20 Liberties, UK silver crowns, 
gold sovereigns and hammered coins. I also am a Bronze contributor 
to the ANA Headquarters Renovation Fund and contribute to the 
ANA as I can. I have always owned books, but have been an avid 
numismatic literature collector since 1998. As a result of my interest 
in numismatic literature, I have come to know quite a few other 
members of the NBS. Although I have not met them in person, I 
have dealt with them on a fairly regular basis and feel as though I 
know them, even those overseas. 


P. Scott Rubin (Board) 

My name is P. Scott Rubin, although at times my name is print- 
ed as Scott Rubin or Philip Scott Rubin. I am a life member of the 
NBS and Board member since the late 1980s. During most of the 
1990s I was President of the NBS. I am a member of EAC, ANS, and a 
life member of ANA. 

I believe the NBS is currently on the right track with the way The 
Asylum is being run and the way The E-Sylum is adding to general 
knowledge of numismatic book collectors. 

I have been collecting numismatic literature for forty years and 
writing on numismatic topics for almost as long. I have contributed 
research to most numismatic auction houses, including Stack’s, 
Bowers & Merena, Superior, and Heritage. I have contributed to the 
“Red Book,” the Coin World Almanac, Breen’s half cent and large 
cent books, Cohen’s half cent book, and The Cherrypickers’ Guide 
along with many other publications. I have also authored or co- 
authored articles for ANS and ANA. 

For The Asylum J have written an article about Gilbert’s half cent 
book, where I for the first time was able to identify the photographic 
plates of the first and second printings and give the number of each 
printed. I have also written a number of shorter pieces for The 
Asylum, as well as another longer article about ANA auction sales. I 
hope I can continue to be of service to NBS and help it grow. 


Tom Sheehan (Board) 

Life member NBS, ANA, ANS, SPMC, PNNA and member of sev- 
eral other clubs. Past Regional Coordinator of the ANA and recipient 
of the Glen Smedley award. Regular member of the ANA and FUN 
exhibit judging teams. Organizer of several numismatic seminars in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Retired from Morgan Stanley and currently a volunteer with a 
non-profit food program. 
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David Sklow (Board) 

I am seeking election to a seat on the Board of the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society for the forthcoming term. I feel with my back- 
ground in numismatic literature, over the past twenty-seven years, | 
can bring a useful presence to the Board. 

I have been a numismatic literature dealer off and on since 1979. 
I am a charter member of the Society as well as a twenty-five year 
member of the American Numismatic Association. I am a member of 
the Numismatic Literary Guild and I have had articles published in 
The Asylum and The Numismatist. | am a past partner in the Money 
Tree numismatic literature auctions, where I was the cataloguer for 
several auction sales. 1 am a member of the Library Committee of 
the ANA and a Gold Charter Member of FOLLIS. It is my intention 
to advance the goals of the Society while expanding the membership 
base. One of my goals is to encourage members to display exhibits at 
the national conventions. I would also like to work toward a closer 
relationship with the ANA and ANS libraries and literature programs. 
I would also want to expand the advertising base for the Society’s 
publication, The Asylum. Thank you for your support. 


Pete Smith (President) 

I am active in a dozen numismatic organizations. I have served a 
two-year term as president of the NBS. I am in my seventh term as 
president of my local coin club and 24th year as historian for the 
Early Amercan Coppers Club. I am an ANA district delegate and reg- 
ularly attend ANA conventions as an exhibitor and judge. 

Much of the work of club officers is done by e-mail between 
ANA conventions. In the past year I have not had e-mail and this 
has required other methods of communication. I hope this has not 
reduced our effectiveness as a board. 

I believe the club is healthy as most members like the quality of 
offerings in The Asylum, The E-Sylum and our programs at the ANA 
and regional conventions. I welcome comments and suggestions 
from members. I still answer my phone and snail mail. 


Letters to the Editor 


“Postcards as Numismatic Literature,” by Pete Smith, in the 
Winter 2003 issue of The Asylum, is interesting and touches on a part 
of numismatics receiving little notice by the vast majority of collec- 
tors. 

The author comments on the price realized for a card of the 
Carson City Mint. I have approximately three dozen pre-1950 real 
photo and lithographic cards of that mint and know of more than a 
dozen others missing from my collection. The prices paid for these 
cards have little relation one to another. More than once on eBay in 
the last few seconds of an auction I have placed what I considered to 
be an exceptionally high bid, only to be outbid by one and perhaps 
two or more other bidders. 

I attribute the high prices of Carson City Mint cards to several 
factors. One is simply the popularity of that mint. Additionally, in 
recent years all early Nevada postcards have become extremely pop- 
ular with collectors and have driven prices up. For example, in the 
Fred Holabird Americana auction closing December 14, 2002, lot 418 
was described as “Elko, Garcia Saddle Real Photo Postcard, c.1920,” 
and sold for $2,185. In the words of the auctioneer, this is “thought 
to be a world record for a western photo postcard.” 

In the early 1900s, photographic paper manufacturers intro- 
duced postcard-sized stock, leading professionals and amateurs to 
enter the real photo postcard business. Often issued in extremely 
limited quantities, it is remarkable that even one specimen of some 
postcards has survived to the present time. Probably many have not. 
When one of these cards does become available in an auction, it is 
difficult to predict the final bid. 

Hal V. Dunn 


Congrats to Pete Smith for the article “Postcards as Numismatic 
Literature” in the Winter 2003 issue of The Asylum. It is not well 
known that many coin dealers are avid collectors of these related 
collectibles, including Q. David Bowers, Mark Borckardt and Harry 
Forman. I came late to the field but find it fascinating. 

Most postcards of the U.S. Mints are external building views. 
One of each of the seven U.S. Mint view cards served as models for 
the medal series, Coin World Mint Medals, created by sculptor 
Robert A. Weinman between 1962 and 1965 for Coin World. He cre- 
ated his models from postcard views and the series was struck by 
Medallic Art Co. Later, when the new Philadelphia Mint was com- 
pleted in 1969, he created his model from a photograph of the build- 
ing. 

Of greater interest to collectors are the interior views of the Third 
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Philadelphia Mint after its opening in 1902. A series of interior views 
was issued the following year, 1903. (I have 18 different. | am miss- 
ing the one depicting the Engraving Room which shows Charles 
Barber with raised mallet! It was published in Bob Julian’s Medals of 
the United States Mint: The First Century, 1792-1892, as plate 35 on 
page 38 in the introduction). The press room scene which was illus- 
trated in Pete’s article was among that interior view series. 
Incidentally, today that building is a community college and the 
press room now houses the college library. 

While conducting photo research with Michael Craven at the 
National Archives in College Station, Maryland, shortly before his 
death in April 2000, we discovered the original photos from which 
these interior views were made. The U.S. Mint made these photos 
available to at least three postcard publishers (Illustrated Postal Card 
Co., Souvenir Post Card Co. and Metropolitan News Co.) and all 
were printed in Germany. 

The documentation for the drawer in which we found these 
photos is in Michael’s files (now unfortunately unavailable). We 
were searching both film (on the fifth floor) and prints (on the third 
floor), and these photos were obviously located there. 

Further in regard to the interior views, these were republished in 
1987 by Lansing, Michigan, coin dealer and collector of numismatic 
postcards Craig A. Whitford, under the banner of Numismatic Card 
Co. 

D. Wayne Johnson 


A Plea for Help From the Editor 


As our readers know we are not the only journal to publish 
works on numismatic literature (check out Joel Orosz’ article in 
the latest issue of the American Journal of Numismatics as an obvi- 
ous example). Therefore, it is my idea to list in the next issue of 
The Asylum all works dealing with numismatic literature which 
appeared outside of our pages between 2000 and 2003. To make 
this list even half as complete as I would like, I will need much 
help from our readers. I would like people to look through their 
libraries and other libraries (both public and private) and send me 
via email or snail mail any items they can find. 

The listings should have the following: For books: Full name 
of author, full title, place and year of publication. For articles: Full 
name of author, full title of article, full title of publication, vol- 
ume number, issue number (if there is one), year of publication, 
page numbers. 

Things which count: Any work that deals with numismatic lit- 
erature in a substantial way. If the material in the work is not 
obvious from the title, then please send a brief description — no 
more than two sentences. For example, there might be a book on 
numismatic aspects of the reign of the emperor Vespasian that 
contains a chapter reviewing the history of the scholarship on his 
coinage. Such a book should be listed. Biographies of numismatic 
writers are welcome, but please use some judgment. For example, 
W.B. Yeats did write a short monograph on Irish coinage, howev- 
er this was not his primary (or even secondary) interest. Unless 
the work on Yeats devotes a substantial chapter, or more, to this 
work I would not include it. On the other hand, Theodor Momm- 
sen wrote a massive book, and a number of articles, on Roman 
Republican coinage. He also used numismatic evidence in a num- 
ber of his other works. A biography on him would be acceptable. 
Likewise, substantial obituaries of numismatic writers are also 
good. 

Things that I do not want: Notices of publication or literature 
sales, like those that appear in Coin World or Numismatic News. 
Likewise book reviews that simply give a summary of the contents 
should not be sent. On the other hand, critical book reviews are 
welcome. I also do not want to list auction sales or fixed price 
lists. Web sites, no matter how good, will not be listed because 
they lack the permanence of the printed page. 

If you know of something and are not certain please contact 
me and I shall let you know. All those who submit material will 
be listed (unless they say otherwise) in the article. Please feel free 
to contact me at either etfort@aol.com or P.O. Box 77131, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15215. 
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The NBS at the ANA 


Thursday July 31, 2003, 1 PM 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society Symposium 
Barry Tayman and George Fuld will present a paper on the 
research methodology for their upcoming monograph on 
Blacksmith tokens 


Friday August 1, 2003, 11.30 AM 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society Annual Meeting 


Leonard Augsburger will present a paper entitled 
“132 South Eden: House of Gold” 


For more information visit the ANA website: www.money.org 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer! 


CALIFORNIA PIONEER 
FRACTIONAL GOLD 


“A monumental work has been made better.” —Dave Harper * Numismatic News 


Back in paint again after 12 vears, California Pio- 
neer Fractional Gold by Walter Breen and Ronal d J. 
Gillio has been revised by the leading experts in the 
field. The new, expanded second edition has more list- 
ings, more and sharper photos, and updated rarity rat- 
ings based on the most comprehensive informa- 
tion available. For the first time, proof of the 
actual circulation of small California gold 
as money in Gold Rush California is pro- 
vided, based on the research of Dan Owens, 
The historical background of these issues “. 
has been greatly enlarged, with several new 
attributions to makers. 

The revised edition, prepared by lead au- 
thor Robere D. Leonard Jr., makes use of the 
Jay Roe collection and archives, che Auction 
Sales History compiled by California gold spe- 
cialist Jack Totheroh, and the assistance of many 
other collectors, researchers, librarians and museum cura- * 
tors. The bibliography has been doubled in size, sources are 
footnoted, and an index to the historical information included. 
Additionally, it has a foreword by Q, David Bowers and an introduc- 
tion by Ronald J, Gillio. 

‘This incredible second edition, completely updated, is now at the 
Bales At 264 pages, profusely illustrated predominantly with coins 
from the Jay Roe Collection, this volume is a must have for anyone 
interested in the Gold Rush, history, and California gold coinage, espe- 
cially these fascinating small coins, We invite you to be one of the first to 
receive your copy at a 20% discount from the list price. We offer two editions: 
* Softbound, list price $34.50 * Hardbound, list price $49.50 


Pre-Publication Offer: Softbound: $27.50 * Hardbound: $39.50 
To order, call Mary in our Publications Department at 800-222-5993. 
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LOOKING FOR A FEW GOOD CONTESTANTS 
| ee | ‘| for the 
— “NUMISMATIC 
WEAKEST LINK” 
Game 
to be held 
Thursday evening, 
July 31st at the 
Baltimore 
Convention Center 
during the ANA 
Applications to be one of twelve contestants are 


being accepted now, for an hour of fun and games 


1. Bein Baltimore for the ANA Convention 

2. Have areasonable knowledge of general NUMISMATICS 

3. Be prepared to have a good time and get cheered, booed, 
appiauded or humiliated. 

4. Expect valuable prizes, but don’t count on it. 

5. Bea good sport in front of your peers. 

6. Get bragging rights if you win. 

7. Prove that NUMISMATISTS can enjoy themselves. 


Callme (440) 333-3444 
Fax me (440) 333-4463 
E-Mailme mdxenos@comcast.net 


Write to me 


Myron Xenos 
& 


1260 Smith Court 
Rocky River, Ohio 44116 
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AMERICA'S OLDEST NUMISMATIC 


BOOK AND COIN DEALERS 
founded in 1932 
first auction sale in 1935 
at the same location since 1953 


Stack's maintains a full stock of most standard numismatic refer- 
ences and can obtain most other titles as needed. We publish new 

orks on coins as well as reprint others. We stock important out of 
print auction sale catalogues. 


Stack's regularly publishes lists of the books we have in stock. If 
you have not already received one, please write for your free copy, 
mentioning you saw us here. 


Our most recent publications include: 

The Numismatic Legacy of the Jews. 2000. $125 
The George C. Perkins Collection. 2001. $125 

The Joseph Brobston Collection. (repr.) 1999. $250 
The Philip Showers Collection. (repr.) 1999. $75 


Stack's. A name you know and a name you can trust. 


STACK'S RARE COINS 

123 West 57th Street 

New York, NY 10019 
Tel.212.582.2580 

Fax 212.582.1946 

Email to info@stacks.com 

See us on the web at www.stacks.com 


Special Reduction - Mason's Magazine 


Mason's Monthly Coin and Stamp Collectors Magazine, Mason's Herald, Mason's 
Visitor, 3 volumes, 1300 pages, quarto and octavo, matching red cloth.New. 
A reprint produced 1996-1998 in an edition of 200 sets of the rare originals 
published 1867-1891 . The first dealer periodical and one that sheds much 
light on the coin business during the period cited with news, biographies, 
sales reports, banterings and bitchings. 100.00 
When published 1996-1998, 100 sets were prepared with an actual photographic print of 
the famous "Mason's Photographic Gallery" @ $240.00. In addition, 100 sets were pub- 
lished with the plate in halftone only. The supply of the first has been exhausted, and we 
now offer the remaining sets at $100.00 postpaid. 


Christian Dekesel: Bibliography of 17” Century Numismatic Works, 2003, 
three volumes, 3190 pages, 3000 title page facsimiles, large format, cloth, 
dust jackets. From an edition of 200 with Spink imprint 595.00 
Please add $10.00 for shipping. 


Philip Attwood: Italian Medals cl 530 - 1600, 2003, two volumes in 


slipcase, text volume 576 pages, plate volume 264 pages 400.00 
The chronological sequel to Hill's Corpus of Italian Medals Before Cellini published by the 
British Museum and based on their collection. Please add $10.00 for shipping. 


R.S Yeoman: Guide Book of United States Coins, 2002, 55" edition 
Special "ANA Target 2001" signed by Ken Bressett 100.00 
Special "S. S. Central America" edition 250.00 


Neil Musante: The Medallic Work of John Adams Bolen, 2002, 232 pages, 
well illustrated, 8 color plates of tokens, cloth, dust jacket 
as above, bound in half calf by Alan Grace... 200.00 


Spink: Numismatic Books, 96 page full color catalogue of titles available 
from either Spink or the undersigned $5.00 to cover shipping 


Visit our web site for nearly 1000 titles, many illustrated 
http://abebooks.com/home/numismat 


Charles Davis 
P.O. Box 547 
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Recollections of D. Wayne Johnson 
as told to Pete Smith 


On May 8, 2003, Dick Johnson rode with me from Minneapolis to 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. During this trip, Johnson recorded more than an 
hour of his recollections. Johnson discussed the start of publication of 
Coin World and his involvement with several other numismatic publica- 
tions. Johnson was born in Kansas City, Missouri, on August 27, 1 930. 
He is married to Shirley and has three children and six grandsons. 


I can trace back my collecting of coins to the month of February 
1939. My father worked at Frigidaire in Kansas City where we lived 
and he had a co-worker whose name was Allison Lowe. Allison gave 
my father one of the Whitman penny boards for Lincoln cents. It 
was not the kind that folded up, it was not an album, it was the flat 
kind. Since this was 1939, the dates that were printed on the flat 
board only went up to 1938. I started filling in the Lincoln cents and 
that’s how I got started collecting coins. 

Just recently, on a trip to Kansas City, I tried to track down 
Allison Lowe only to learn that he died in January 2003. For my 
directory of American artists I am dedicating it to four people: my 
father, and Allison Lowe, the two who started me collecting coins, as 
well as Bill and Julius Louth, the two executives, president and vice 
president of Medallic Art, who hired me at the firm. They trained me 
in the field of making medals and appreciating the artists who create 
them. 

All through my high school years I collected coins. My family 
moved to Chicago and I remember traveling on the train to down- 
town Chicago and I visited coin dealers in The Loop. The name 
Ben’s Stamp and Coin comes to my mind. Aubrey Bebee was in 
south Chicago at the time, however, so I never visited him. In this 
way my interest in coins developed until my family moved back to 
Kansas City after the war. 

In high school journalism class, it had been my desire to create 
what I called a numismatic news agency. It was my dream then to 
either edit a coin publication or to start an agency that supplied 
news about numismatics to other publications. The paper I wrote for 
this journalism class was entitled “Establishing a Numismatic News 
Service.” That was the beginning of my bent toward writing in the 
numismatic field. 

I had one article published in the Numismatic Scrapbook, my 
first.! This was about a company in St. Louis, Wright Manufacturing, 
that got the contract for the manufacture of Missouri Mills. At this 
time I would go to the Tax Department in Kansas City and buy huge 


1 “Missouri Mills Now Home Made,” Numismatic Scrapbook 15/8 (August 
1949), p. 743. 
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4h he American Numismatic Society is one of this coun- 

try's oldest learned organizations, having been founded in 
1858. Its Library is unique in the world, comprising the most 
extensive and accessible collection of numismatic literature 
in existence, presently numbering some 100,000 items. 
These include books, periodicals, manuscripts, photographs, 
pamphlets, auction catalogues, and microforms, all of which 
are catalogued. In addition to numismatic works, the Library 
includes a strong general reference collection and a wide 
selection of non-numismatic periodicals in the areas of 
archaeology, art history, economic history and other disci- 
plines. On average, the Library acquires some 300 books, 200 
pamphlets, 600 periodical issues, 300 auction catalogs, and 
200 fixed price lists annually. For the past several years, the 
Library has cataloged approximately 2500 items annually. 

The Library, which has a professional staff of two, 
presently supports the informational needs of museum staff, 
ANS membership and the general public through the acquisi- 
tion, cataloguing and referencing of numismatic publications, 
domestic and foreign. Society programs such as the Graduate 
Seminar in numismatics require a library collection that will 
support graduate level research. The pamphlet collection, 
consisting of thousands of numismatic offprints, along with 
the library's extensive current periodical collection, provide 
both seminar students and visiting readers with the latest find- 
ings in numismatic research. The very large holdings of com- 
mercial literature, consisting of auction catalogues and fixed 
price lists, enable individuals to track provenances and price 
changes for the particular numismatic objects that interest 
them. These catalogues and lists often include illustrations of 
the object not to be found elsewhere. 

In order to maintain consistency in its cataloging, 
the library employs the "List of Subject Headings for 
Specialized Collections in Numismatics". This "List" was 
compiled by library staff during the period 1978-1987, with 
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funds received in three successive grants awarded by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. As one of the 
world's leading centers of numismatic research, the Library 
of the Society has developed a subject cataloging system, the 
specificity of which is of great value to scholars. The system 
grew out of a need to facilitate access to the Library's hold- 
ings and to accommodate the cataloging of thousands of 
numismatic articles in the periodicals that the Library regu- 
larly receives. With the availability of the Library's catalogue 
on the Society's website, consistency in subject assignment 
will assure that those who research specific topics will find 
the bulk of the material on those topics held by the Library. 
To service its clientele, the library maintains a core 


collection of the early works on numismatics as well as the 


key numismatic references published over the centuries. 
Many of these works have come from the private numismat- 
ic libraries of distinguished numismatists and collectors, 
including those of Edgar H. Adams, William S. Appleton, 
Harry W. Bass, Jr., David M. Bullowa, Charles A. Hersh, 
Archer M. Huntington, Richard Hoe Lawrence, George C. 
Miles, Herman Miller, Edward T. Newell, Charles K. Panish, 
Daniel Parish and Isaac F. Wood. Recent archival acquisitions 
have included the numismatic archives of Virgil M. Brand, 
the New Netherlands Coin Company, the Garrett and Norweb 
families, John S. Davenport, the Chapman Brothers’ Auction 
firm, and the John Adams Large Cent archives. 
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Along with physical growth, the Library has had to 
expand its services and shift the emphasis of its collection 
development in order to support the Society's expanded activ- 


_ ities and programs. Advances in information technology have 


also transformed the traditional role of the Library and its 
Librarians. In particular, the internet now brings the Library's 


entire card catalog to the interna- 
tional numismatic community 
and that community is making 
increased use of the Library's 
resources. Whereas, in the past, 
we were primarily servicing the 
public via the mails and tele- 
phone, we now have a daily 
stream of e-mail inquiries from 
all corners of the globe. Because 
our collection is international in scope, those living abroad 
have found that the ANS Library is able to satisfy many of 
their research needs, whether those needs involve an anti- 
quarian numismatic work, a current auction catalog, or an 
obscure article. 

Over the years, a succession of dedicated librarians 
have been responsible for building and maintaining the fine 
library collection that now forms the Library of the American 
Numismatic Society. Beginning in 1858 with James D. 
Foskett, who formed the original collection, the Library 
included among its other guardians Daniel Parish, Jr., Isaac F. 
Wood, Richard Hoe Lawrence, Sydney P. Noe, Richard P. 
Breaden, and Geoffrey H. North. In order to assure that the 
Library will be able to sustain this fine leadership tradition, 
the Society has established a Chair, named the Francis D. 
Campbell Library Chair. Frank Campbell has been Head 
Librarian of the Society since 1975 and has been an employ- 
ee of the Society since 1958. During his tenure, he has seen 
the library collection further enriched, new technology intro- 
duced, and the reading rooms modernized. As the Society 
moves ahead with plans to relocate to lower Manhattan, where 
its Library will have expanded quarters, a proper rare book 
room and improved access for visitors, we feel certain that 
those of you who have made use of this great resource will 
want to assure that the Francis D. Campbell Library Chair is 
fully funded. Should a Challenge Grant proposal to the 
National Endowment for the Humanities prove successful, 
donors will also have their contributions to the Chair matched 
by the Foundation. 


Francis D. Campbell 
Head Librarian 


The Library Committee and the Council of the Society invite 
you to share in their commitment to achieve this goal. 
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quantities of mills. They were green fives and red ones and I would 
buy $30, $40, $50 worth of these. They were packed 500 to a box in 
big gray boxes. I went through all the plastic to determine the differ- 
ent design variations and created a chart of these designs. I exhibited 
these and printed up a little leaflet and handed it out at a Chicago 
ANA convention, the date of which I don’t remember.2 So this was 
my introduction to coin collecting, to actually doing a numismatic 
research study, my first published article and the beginning of my 
lifetime interest in numismatics. 

I think we should move ahead now to when I was in the service. 
I joined the Air Force when I was probably 19, and of course I knew 
about the proof sets that they were going to issue in 1950 which was 
the beginning of the modern era of the Mint issuing proof sets. I 
took my savings from the meager $75 a month as a private in the Air 
Force and sent all that money to the Mint to purchase proof sets and 
have them mailed back to my folks in Kansas City while I was sta- 
tioned in Washington, D.C. The first year in 1950 I purchased 120 
proof sets. At that time the issue price was $2.10 for proof sets with a 
face value of 91 cents. 

The following year in the service I began earning a little bit of 
extra cash over and above my Air Force salary. I “twenty-percented.” 
I lent five dollars to my buddies in the service who would pay me 
back six on pay day. So a small nest egg of money soon rose and at 
the height of my usurious-interest, money-lending business I was 
lending out two and three thousand dollars a month. I would have a 
money belt around my stomach and I would collect from all my 
buddies on pay day and the excess I would deposit. 

At that time I was enrolled in a super-secret spy factory in the 
heart of Washington, D.C. and there was a nearby bank run by 
negroes about five blocks from the training building where we were 
studying cryptoanalysis. I was slated to be a traffic analyst in intelli- 
gence in the National Security Agency while I was in the service. So I 
would carry that money belt with $2,000-$3,000 and deposit this 
cash in the bank and then withdraw during the month as needed to 
lend out to my buddies. In my usurious activity I would always back 
a gambler. I liked lending money to my buddies who gambled. It 
they won, I got the six for five back immediately. If they lost, I 
would collect it on pay day. 

So in 1951 I purchased perhaps 150 proof sets. The next year | 
think the number of proof sets was well over 200. 1953 was the last 
year I bought proof sets from my earnings in the service. I was called 
in once by a first sergeant one day who said, “What you're doing is 
bad. Don’t let me catch you doing it again.” So that just drove me 
underground; I still kept on doing it, I just wasn’t as open about it. 


2 Johnson is presumably referring to the ANA Convention held in 
Chicago in 1956. 
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Everybody in the whole squadron knew that you could always bor- 
row money from Dick Johnson. 

After I was discharged from the service I went to Washington 
University in St. Louis. There I had brought all my proof sets from 
my folks’ home and rented an apartment off campus near 
Washington U. While attending college, I had a car, plenty of spend- 
ing money. I even had a job then off campus working in a grocery 
store, running a cash register for the A&P. I started selling off proof 
sets. What had cost me $2.10 by then, the mid 1950s, were up to 
$7.50, so that was the first time I sold proof sets and made at least a 
five dollar profit. 

I found a steady girl while I was at Washington University but 
the amount of money I would spend for a date was very slim 
because I didn’t want to sell any more proof sets. However, I did cre- 
ate a publication that I compiled and printed while I was in an 
advertising class at Washington University. This was a numismatic 
directory. The date was 1957 and I sent out questionnaires to every 
coin dealer in the country. I also went to the telephone company in 
St. Louis and went through all their yellow pages throughout the 
United States and started entering the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of all coin dealers in the country. I compiled all this 
information, rented a proportional spacing typewriter, and typed up 
the data for printing a page and ended up publishing this numismat- 
ic directory. It listed coin dealers. It listed coin publications. I had 
met Walter Breen before this while I was in the service and he com- 
piled a list of all the numismatic publications in English so the direc- 
tory included a list of publications and a list of coin organizations. 

I became president of the Missouri Numismatic Society while in 
college and from that I became a governor of Central States. While I 
was in this position I met Bill Louth, who was president of Medallic 
Art Compan,y and on one of his sales trips to St. Louis I met with 
him because I wanted Central States to redesign their logo. It was a 
map of the states in the Central States area. A very ugly, crude, mis- 
guided kind of trademark and I wanted a steamboat which I thought 
was more symbolic of the area and had Bill Louth have their staff 
artist draw up a proposed change of the Central States logo to strike 
a medal. It never came about but I became a close friend of Bill 
Louth. 

When I graduated from Washington University I went to 
Chicago and asked Lee Hewitt for a job working at the Numismatic 
Scrapbook. Here again with my desire to be a numismatic writer. He 
didn’t give me much hope but in the meantime I had been offered a 
job through my father with a printing firm, Reynolds and Reynolds 
in Dayton, Ohio. So I took that job, moved to Dayton and became a 
friend of Jim Kelly, who was the most prominent coin dealer in 
Dayton. I only worked for Reynolds and Reynolds nine months. It 
was during the Eisenhower administration and there was a tremen- 
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dous economic cut back and since I was one of the last ones hired, I 
was one of the first ones fired. 

Leaving Dayton I moved back to Kansas City, lived with my 
folks to cut costs, went to work for the Kansas City Kansan, a newspa- 
per there. Starting out on the lowest rung possible at a newspaper, 
the outside salesman for classified advertising. I was calling on car 
dealers and real estate agencies selling classified advertising by the 
inch or by the ad. I was so determined to make a success of things 
that I busted my butt to be the best salesman they’d ever had in the 
classified department. Six months later I was head of the depart- 
ment. The advertising director recognized my ability and promoted 
me over the people even who had trained me. I had eight ladies 
working for me in addition to two male salesmen. 

By this time there came a letter from Sidney, Ohio. This was 
from J.O. Amos, publisher, and the circulation manager, Cecil 
Watkins, of the Sidney Daily News. Their firm had just installed a new 
press in their plant. They also printed the Linn’s Weekly Stamp News; 
that took about four hours on a Monday to print and the Daily News 
took about a half-hour a day to print for a circulation of thirty thou- 
sand. So it was a logical business move for them to seek another 
publication to fill up some of that idle press time. Through Jim Kelly 
they learned of me as someone interested in numismatics and who 
knew the coin field and all the dealers throughout the country from 
being on the coin show circuit and my interest in perhaps being an 
editor. I don’t know whether I ever thanked Jim Kelly for this but 
he’s the one who recommended that Amos get in touch with me. 

I was on the staff of the Kansan at that time so for one newspa- 
per to offer an employee of another newspaper an editor’s job made 
sense. They had me fly to Chicago and they flew up from Sidney and 
rented a motel room. We spent an entire day for this interview and 
then each of us caught planes that same day back home. In that day- 
long interview I outlined how I would propose putting out a news- 
paper in the coin field. And exactly how to do it even mentioning 
-how in my high school days it had been my dream to be editor of a 
coin publication. And how to set up a news gathering operation. The 
job offer came prior to Thanksgiving, probably in October. I was 
unmarried at the time but I had met my future wife on the staff of 
the Kansan. She was TV and church editor while I was classified ad 
manager. 

I wanted Shirley to come with me to Sidney, Ohio, but she 
refused unless I married her. So we formulated marriage plans in less 
than five weeks’ time, got married on the Saturday after 
Thanksgiving. We traveled to Sidney between Christmas and New 
Years and found an apartment there. I started working alone setting 
up the operation, writing a pilot edition, an advance copy of Coin 
World. They wanted to call the publication Johnson’s Weekly Coin 
News to be in parallel with Linn’s Weekly Stamp News. | said, no, that 
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won't sell. A better idea is Coin World. It is shorter, more succinct, a 
name that has stuck obviously ever since. 

Cecil Watkins pulled out from the daily newspaper's clip file a 
view of a globe and our first edition had the word “Coin” and 
“World” separate with the globe between. I thought this was ideal 
because I was thinking ahead that sometime in the future we would 
get into documentary motion pictures. I saw in my mind the globe 
rotating so you could actually have some movement in the trade- 
mark or title. 

We got out the trial pilot issue, I believe in April, and we started 
publication weekly in May.? We gave three companies, Whitman 
and two others, free ads in the trial issue and then started selling 
advertising for the coin dealers and numismatic publishers for the 
weekly publication. I sold classified advertising, I sold full space 
advertising, I wrote articles. I even processed the classified ads. I was 
doing everything. We pulled in Shirley because of her newspaper 
experience. We pulled in one other writer off the staff of the local 
paper whose name I have forgotten. Amos brought in Margo Russell. 
Margo was a former writer for the Sidney Daily News. | learned later 
Margo was brought in as the company spy. Everything I did she 
reported to J.O. Amos but I didn’t care because I wasn’t doing any- 
thing wrong. 

Everybody wondered how you could fill up a weekly coin publi- 
cation when nothing else has been done quicker than monthly. My 
solution to this was to contact all the coin clubs in the United States. 
Have them send their monthly newsletter, their monthly meeting 
notices, everything including their membership list. Cecil Watkins 
had girls type up the membership lists of these clubs on long yellow 
strips of paper. These then would be cut apart and then pasted on 
the copies of Coin World and sent out as free samples. So when we 
had an article on that coin club, the code for that was on the yellow 
slips of paper so they could send free copies when a club was men- 
tioned in an issue of Coin World. A collector’s name printed in a 
newspaper was a good selling point when you were trying to sell 
him a subscription. 

Also one of my best friends in the field was Hans Maurice 
Frederick Schulman. He was my first weekly columnist and he would 
write whatever he felt he wanted to write about. This became an 
inside feature although one week, probably the third or fourth issue, 
we were so short of news that Hans’s weekly column became the 
lead story. Also we went back to Jim Kelly and we developed 
“Trends” for a weekly review of the change in any coin prices of 
American coins. 

At this time coin rolls were very, very hot. People were buying 


3 Johnson’s memory is a bit faulty here: the first issue of Coin World was 
dated April 21, 1960. 
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and selling rolls, uncirculated coins and proof sets. The market was 
very volatile both up and down. Well for a weekly coin publication 
we were the first to report this. Coin World became a necessity for 
keeping up to date with the weekly market and the rise and fall of 
prices of proof sets and uncirculated coins. 

The Amos-Watkins team was very sophisticated in the newspa- 
per field and they put on the front cover what the circulation was of 
that issue and this drove up from the few hundred we sent out as 
sample copies. The circulation gradually rose into the tens of thou- 
sands, twenty thousands, and ultimately into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. When | left it was 94,000 circulation. So in effect I created a 
weekly coin publication from ground zero to 94,000 circulation 
before I left. 

It was such a full time job that on weekends Shirley and I would 
go to coin shows around the country, flying or driving Amos’s 
father’s car. Since he was kind of senile, they took the car away from 
him. He had a big black Cadillac and I often drove it to coin shows 
that were nearby in the central states area. We sold circulation at the 
coin shows. At that time at $3 a year. We promoted Coin World as 
best we could and then we’d come back and write up news stories, so 
it was a seven day job. In the year and a half that I was in Coin 
World, I think I had five, six or perhaps seven days off. | was at the 
office that many days for that long a time. 

Amos had promised me profit sharing of this new publication. I 
had it on his stationary, had it in writing over his signature on the 
firm’s stationary. It took me a year and a half to get him to sit down 
and say let’s start dividing up the profit. At the time, $50,000 a week 
was coming in as circulation revenue and $50,000 a week was com- 
ing in as advertising revenue. So this was $100,000 a week times 50 
weeks; you can see it was a $5 million business that grew extremely 
rapidly. Amos saw the potential of this with or without Dick 
Johnson. Sensing this, I hired an attorney from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
come to Sidney. 

I left Coin World because my attorney sized up the situation with 
Amos and that he reverted back to the typical newspaper owner 
mentality of not giving anyone any share of any newspaper profit 
despite the fact I had a letter to this effect with his enticement for 
me to come and start up Coin World. 

My error! I believed him, but in the end he didn’t live up to his 
word. I should have had a contract. So I left Coin World. By then we 
had a son and I took the family back to Kansas City, and tried to 
freelance for a while until I started up my own publication called 
Coin Wholesaler for dealers, which was only in publication for a very 
short time, two or three months, when I received an offer from 
Space City Numismatics out of Houston, Texas. I accepted their 
offer, and merged my subscription list into a new publication we 
started for them, a coin investment weekly named Pace. 
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Pace was modeled after the format of Baron’s, the investor’s 
weekly. This was strictly for those people who were buying rolls and 
proof sets for investment. Space City was a monumental con job 
dreamt up by a group of doctors in Houston, Texas. The concept was 
to acquire uncirculated bags and rolls of coins. They found a bank in 
Indiana which would lend them money on money which apparently 
at one time was restricted. But they could get an 80% loan on face 
value American coins. So they bought bags and bags and bags of US 
coins, proof sets and socked them away in this vault in Indiana and 
called this an investment. They sold stock in this or investment 
plans to the public. In addition to this they were also dealing in real 
estate in and around Houston, Texas, but the amount of coins they 
were taking out of circulation actually brought on the coin shortages 
of the 1960s. 

My aspect of it was to create this weekly newspaper as kind of an 
attraction to bring more people in and to keep all the suckers on the 
hook. The doctors also purchased the teletype network at that time 
which was an even faster way of communicating the value of coins 
in a rapidly volatile market, price going up and down. So by owning 
the teletype network and the newspaper they dominated the invest- 
ment coin market for a considerable time. They were selling plans to 
investors who could come in and they would guarantee buying 
either real estate or coins with this money and often times promis- 
ing double or triple your money in less than a year’s time. So the 
money began flowing in unreasonable amounts. For a time this was 
quite successful, despite the fact that it sounds like a Ponzi scheme it 
actually had some equity value, some hard currency behind the 
activity. But somebody complained to the SEC who came to 
Houston and made a study. They declared that the investment plans 
Space City were selling was in fact an unregistered security. So they 
issued a cease and desist order and the house of cards came tumbling 
down. 

Since my stock holdings in this company were fairly small, they 
paid me virtually full value to terminate me. Others were not so 
lucky. 


Johnson went on to work for Medallic Art Company and sold medals 
through Johnson & Jenson, but that’s another story. 


Ghostwriting in Numismatics 
by David W. Lange 


It’s long puzzled me why one topic that affects so many of us 
has never been addressed in print, at least not to my knowledge. 
That’s the subject of ghostwriting. I know a number of Numismatic 
Literary Guild members who do it regularly or on an occasional 
basis. I can say this with confidence, because I recognize their idio- 
syncratic writing styles. These authors publish frequently under their 
own names, yet I see what is clearly the work of the same individual 
printed as the work of another. I can only presume that the true 
author has been paid for this service and considers it just another 
feature unique to the pursuit of career journalism. Since it seems to 
be so common, why is it something we don’t want to discuss in 
print? I can understand not citing specific examples of one’s ghost- 
writing, as this may violate a contractual obligation and potentially 
embarrass the individual who commissioned the work and under 
whose name it appears. But why not explore the topic in a more 
general sense as a service to our members? Are we attempting to 
deny that such activity is taking place? I suspect that the real reason 
is not anything so sinister, but rather is just the result of benign 
neglect. I do, however, have a few thoughts on the subject that I’d 
like to share with my fellow NLGers. 

There are a number of reasons why we became writers in the first 
place. Obviously, it begins as a means of self expression — a desire to 
be heard. If our writing is well received, we will likely continue to 
seek publication at every opportunity, since it provides a sense of 
achievement and some gratification to our egos. Yes, we all have 
egos, and that begs the question of why we would let our writing be 
presented as the work of another. Where is the sense of achievement 
and recognition when our work is published anonymously or under 
someone else’s name? 

The answer is simply a matter of economics. Ghostwriting is not 
performed by amateurs, people who write about numismatics from a 
simple passion for the hobby. Instead, it is done by professional 
writers who utilize it as a supplement to their income. Note that | 
say supplement to rather than source of. I doubt that ghostwriting 
will ever provide more than a partial income, at least not in the 
numismatic arena. The commercial value of numismatic writing is 
limited by the size and influence of our chosen field. Let’s face it — 
numismatics, however much we love it, is a very small fish in a very 
large pond. Compared to the demand for writers in many other 
industries and recreational fields, the value of even the best numis- 
matic writer is limited. 

Still, there is some demand for good numismatic writers, and the 


Editor’s Note: This work was original published in the Numismatic Literary 
Guild Newsletter 34/1 (2005). 
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supply is relatively small. Unlike many other fields, in which a per- 
son with good overall writing skills can adapt them to any assign- 
ment, a numismatic writer should have some basic foundation in 
the hobby or business before attempting to write an article that will 
be scrutinized by numismatists. The alternative to this is potentially 
too embarrassing. 

While many numismatic authors may publish books and articles 
under their own names on topics of interest to them, there remains 
a great deal of commercial numismatic writing that is needed within 
the coin business. Much of this is not particularly satisfying work, as 
it involves topics that may not be of interest to hobby writers, yet 
there is a need for such writing in the marketing of coins and related 
services. This, then, becomes the realm of the professional numis- 
matic ghostwriter. His writing may appear under the name of some 
principal in a major coin dealership or auction house, or it may be 
published without any byline, as is the case with most in-house liter- 
ature. In all instances, such literature is considered ephemeral by 
serious numismatists and often is quickly dismissed without regard 
to its content or to the skill with which it is written. I know a num- 
ber of persons within the Numismatic Bibliomania Society who col- 
lect coin dealer price lists and other house publications, but it is the 
rare individual who seeks to know the authorship of this often 
anonymous writing. 

Small as our hobby/business is, the demand for knowledgeable 
and skillful writers clearly exceeds the supply, a fact that becomes 
painfully evident when reading most numismatic advertising. Until 
a short time ago, numismatic researcher Joel Orosz wrote a wonder- 
ful column in The Asylum in which he presented his annual 
“Shammy” Awards recognizing the worst examples of mangled prose 
and absurd hyperbole to be found in coin dealers’ ads and articles. 
That these individuals should not be permitted to lay pen to paper 
was all too clearly demonstrated, yet only the largest coin businesses 
are able to support paid writers, whether as part of their staff or on 
an assignment basis. ; 

In my own employment with Numismatic Guaranty 
Corporation I enjoy the rare privilege of having actually been hired 
specifically as a full-time writer/researcher. While I’ve acquired many 
additional tasks since joining the company several years ago, | still 
spend a good part of my workday at the writing desk. At a time 
when marketing our services to the public means as much as the ser- 
vices themselves, there’s a great deal of writing required. NGC’s web- 
site and collector forums, its promotional literature and even the 
company’s correspondence require constant attention. Much of this 
writing is done anonymously as simply a part of my job description. 
As I’m a salaried employee, this doesn’t qualify as paid ghostwriting 
in the strictest sense, but it is still numismatic literature of a highly 
ephemeral nature. 
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Before joining NGC I used to write frequently for various club 
and commercial numismatic publications, and I also put out three 
books. Naturally, this writing always carried my byline, as there was 
little else in the way of compensation (“You wanna get rich— write 
romance novels”). Since becoming a professional numismatist I’m 
frequently asked by people in the hobby when I’m going to start 
writing again! It accomplishes little to explain that I’m writing more 
in a typical month than I used to write in a year, since they simply 
don’t see my name in many places. 

In addition to the ongoing writing involved in NGC’s Photo 
Proof series of customized coin presentations, I’ve written a number 
of brochures and pamphlets that the company distributes as part of 
its marketing campaign or as service guides to our customers. Some 
of these are of little interest to me as a numismatist, while others 
provide a satisfying creative outlet. One of the best received of these 
projects was a pamphlet titled The Conservation of Coins: A Buyer’s 
Guide. While this publication was sponsored jointly by the 
Professional Numismatists Guild, the Industry Council for Tangible 
Assets and several grading services, it was written and laid out at 
NGC. More recently, I’ve written a larger booklet that serves as 
NGC’s guide to variety attribution and rarity. In my opinion both 
publications will prove to be useful beyond their immediate com- 
mercial purpose. Neither carries a byline, but then that is in keeping 
with the theme of this article. 

As a service to our customers I’m frequently called upon to per- 
form some writing task, usually in conjunction with their advertis- 
ing or website. Since these articles typically are of a non-technical 
nature, they can be knocked off quickly and are just as easily forgot- 
ten by me. Since they’re not copyrighted by my employer, they have 
a way of turning up in places never anticipated. In a somewhat relat- 
ed story, a recent edition of the weekly online newsletter The 
E-Sylum, edited by Wayne Homren and serving members of the 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society, included a request from a reader 
for the source of a particular article about Coronet Liberty Eagles, 
1838-1907. I recognized the article in question as an entry from 
NGC’s Photo Proof series, these texts and images having been made 
available to some of our customers. This particular piece was not 
written by me, the author being one of several ghostwriters NGC 
employed in the very early days of the Photo Proof program, prior to 
my arrival. Still, it is typical of the literature that has become part of 
the collective body of numismatic information floating about in 
cyberspace. While the Photo Proof articles are copyrighted by NGC, 
what’s to prevent them from being reproduced when they appear on 
the Internet? Legal action is expensive and messy. Given the limited 
commercial value of numismatic writing, this avenue is rarely pur- 
sued. 

Returning to the role of the ghostwriter, there is satisfaction in 
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knowing that something is well written and received, even when it 
doesn’t carry your name. As a condition of employment, writing a 
piece that successfully conveys the desired message and yet is still 
entertaining to read does have its rewards, even when it carries no 
credits. Less satisfying, however, is doing one’s best writing and hav- 
ing it published under the name of another. This, too, is a condition 
of employment, as others in the company may have limited writing 
skills or, as is usually the case, may need to spend their working day 
engaged in more cost-effective activity. Still, these principals are 
sometimes called upon by publishers to provide an article for a 
newsletter or an introduction to a book, since the prominence of 
their names lends a degree of credibility that is useful in marketing. 
While I have mixed feelings about writing under the name of anoth- 
er, that is the inevitable role of a ghostwriter. 

Given that most of my writing is either anonymous or ghostwrit- 
ten for others, I take particular care in selecting what I write under 
my own name and for my own satisfaction. Since most of the more 
ephemeral, commercial literature will be little recalled in the future, 
I place greater emphasis on the longterm value of the publication 
itself when choosing to write for my own purposes. For many years 
I've been writing a column for The Numismatist on themes relating 
to United States coinage and the collecting of it. I do this with the 
knowledge that the American Numismatic Association has a relative- 
ly small membership as compared to the overall number of persons 
engaged in the coin hobby/business. A single article in Coin World or 
Coinage is likely to reach several times the number of readers as my 
column for the ANA, but I’m not writing just for the present genera- 
tion of hobbyists. I’d like to believe that my writing will provide 
some legacy for me in the future. As stated before, one of the reasons 
that we continue to write is that it satisfies our egos. When, in the 
year 2091, some spiritual descendant of Q. David Bowers writes the 
bicentennial history of the ANA, I'd like to be a part of it, however 
small. 

As for the numismatic ghostwriter, I see the demand for such 
services only growing with increasing use of the Internet. But will it 
remain a taboo topic for those of us in the field? I believe it would 
be interesting to hear from other persons who write professionally in 
numismatics, all or nearly all of whom are members of the NLG. 
Without the need to reveal any confidences, I believe there is much 
to be gained from your experiences. 


The Printer’s Devil: 


Bowers, Books and Bloviation 
by Joel J. Orosz 


The numismatic shocker of the decade erupted in late January of 
2003, when Q. David Bowers was abruptly relieved of his duties as 
President of Bowers and Merena Galleries, the firm he had founded 
in 1953, and built into the preeminent rare coin dealership in the 
United States. One can only speculate that Collector’s Universe, the 
polyglot parent company of Bowers and Merena, must have remark- 
ably high standards for its executives if the most admired and 
respected numismatist of this, or any other age, could not meet their 
requirements. At the time, given the incomprehensibility of it all, it 
seemed that this firm might better be named “Collector’s Alternative 
Universe.” 

The passage of a few months, however, has suggested an expla- 
nation for the inexplicable. Your columnist hastens to say that he 
has no inside information, either from Mr. Bowers or from the cor- 
porate executives at Collector’s Universe, but he does have a hunch 
that seems to make sense: literature may have been a precipitating 
factor. 

To explain this theory, it will be necessary to start at the begin- 
ning, with the year 2000 acquisition of Bowers and Merena by 
Collector’s Universe. This marriage, when announced, seemed a bit 
of millennial madness, akin to the discovery, at one’s class reunion, 
that the valedictorian had married the town’s used car salesman. On 
further examination, though, this truly odd coupling did make some 
business sense. Bowers and Merena needed to move more aggressive- 
ly into the world of electronic commerce, and Collector’s Universe 
needed Bowers and Merena’s blue-chip reputation to bring 
respectability to their brand. Publicly traded Collector’s Universe 
presumably had deep pockets, and Bowers and Merena surely had a 
sterling reputation, so it looked as if this marriage could work. 

But, come the post-millennial market meltdown, Collector’s 
Universe share prices acquired the aerodynamics of a rock. Bowers 
and Merena, however, went on being Bowers and Merena, publish- 
ing catalogues, fixed price lists and books that were crammed with 
writing, some of it educational, some of it whimsical, but all of it 
delightful to its legions of loyal customers. My hunch is that the 
executives at Collector’s Universe, none of whom have earned repu- 
tations as great writers or even great readers, saw all of these words 
not as delightful, but rather as an unnecessary cost. 

If one looks at the publications of other Collector’s Universe 
companies, one will see very little in the way of literature, whether 
educational, whimsical, or delightful. What one will see is a profu- 
sion of colorful adjectives, designed to attach a high monetary value 
to whatever article the publication is trying to sell. This is the very 
definition of bloviation. 
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Compare this, if you will to Rare Coin Review 150, the last num- 
ber of that illustrious title published under Dave Bowers’ editorship. 
It contains an eight-page article by Len Augsburger that, for the first 
time, told the complete story behind the 1934 Baltimore gold coin 
hoard. It was a valuable and captivating piece of literature, but it was 
eight pages that offered not a single coin for sale, eight pages that 
did not contain a single adjective, such as “screamer,” “monster,” 
“gonzo,” or “pop top,” eight pages that added nothing to the imme- 
diate bottom line of Collector’s Universe. No wonder this marriage 
couldn’t be saved. 

And so, in the house that Dave built, Mr. Paul Montgomery is 
now President. Pity this poor fellow, who is destined to become a 
nameless footnote in history, notable only as the “whatizname who 
tried to replace Dave Bowers.” Pity, too, Collector’s Universe itself, 
which will be remembered, decades hence, only as “the company 
that fired the greatest numismatist of all time.” 

Alas, there is one other group that deserves our pity: serious 
numismatists everywhere. There was only one coin dealership like 
Bowers and Merena, which respected its customers, and devoted the 
space and time necessary to educate them. It was the publisher of 
articles that were too long, or too esoteric, to be published in popu- 
lar places like The Numismatist or Coin World. The “old” Bowers and 
Merena publications will only grow in value as time goes by, but it is 
the world’s safest prediction that the publications emitted by the 
“new” Bowers and Merena will slouch toward adjectival overkill in 
the years to come. 

We live in an age in which corporate bloodletting has grown 
particularly brutal, so what Collector’s Universe did to Dave Bowers 
is hardly outside of publicly traded norms. How much class it 
demonstrated is another question; even if considered solely in terms 
of business, it surpasseth all understanding. Thankfully, | have never 
been a Collector’s Universe shareholder, but if I were, I would want a 
long explanation from its CEO as to just how firing the greatest 
numismatist in the world is going to increase shareholder value. 
After all, Red Sox fans are still waiting, more than 80 years later, to 
see how letting Babe Ruth go will improve their baseball team. 

Since literature appears to be at the heart of it all, it might be 
appropriate to close this meditation by comparing the titles of some 
of the more than 40 books written by Dave Bowers with the title of 
the only book your columnist is aware of written by a Collector's 
Universe principal. Bowers has written books like American 
Numismatics before the Civil War and Adventures with Rare Coins. The 
Collector’s Universe board member wrote a book entitled A 
Mercenary’s Guide to the Rare Coin Market. This should tell you all ye 
need to know about the future literary values of Dave Bowers’ old 
firm. 


About the Cover: 


A Rare Vellum Edition of Andrea 
Fulvio’s /llustrium Imagines 
by George Frederick Kolbe 


The front cover features an illustration depicting Gaius Julius 
Caesar from an exceedingly rare edition of Andrea Fulvio’s I/lustrium 
imagines which was published in 1517. In late 2002 Douglas Saville, 
head of Numismatic Publications at Spink, and I jointly purchased a 
remarkable numismatic book. It is one of only a few copies known 
specially printed on vellum, of the first numismatic book substan- 
tially illustrating coins and medals. A description follows: 

Fulvio, Andrea. Illustrium imagines. (imperatorum: & illustrium viro- 
rum ac mulierum vultus ex antiquis nomismatibus expressi: emendatum 
correptumque opus per andream fulvium diligentissimum antiquarium). 
Impressum Rome apud Jacobum Mazochium Romane Achademice 
Bibliopo. Anno M.D.XVII. Die. XV. Mensis Novembris. Triumphante 
Divo Leone.X. Pontifice Maximo. Anno eius Quinto. (Rome, 1517). 
Printed on vellum. First edition. Featuring the short, three-line 
colophon indicative of the earliest issues. CXX leaves (240 pages), 
Printed on both sides in italic letters, main title within a woodcut 
tablet border, 204 very fine woodcuts mainly comprised of white on 
black medallion portraits of Roman rulers, accompanied by bio- 
graphical text,within 205 ornate foliate architectural borders (as 
always, no numismatic illustration is present on the recto of leaf E2). 
16.6 x 11.9 cm. Printer’s device, details of publication, and expanded 
title on colophon (cited above within parentheses). 

Finely bound in aubergine crushed levant full morocco, a la 
antique, i.e., in sixteenth century style, by Thierry-Simier (Figure 1). 
Founded in 1780, the atelier of Simier has since been a 'relieur' 
favored by royalty and celebrated bibliophiles alike. The binding at 
hand features intricate gilt paneling and gilt floral decoration, 
including gilt-bordered strapwork incorporating red and green 
morocco onlays. Four raised bands, resulting spine compartments 
intricately decorated in gilt with red morocco onlays. Board edges 
ruled in gilt, gilt inner dentelles, rose moiré doublures. Untrimmed 
page edges all gilt, top page edges also gauffered, green silk marker 
and red headbands. Small, apparently natural, defect at bottom 
outer corner of title. Very fine. Housed in a lined, marbled paper 
slipcase, morocco-edged. 

One of apparently only two or three known examples specially 
printed on vellum. It features superb impressions of the woodcuts, 
altogether far superior to the small number of copies extant of the 
regular edition printed on paper. Whites are whiter, blacks blacker, 
and the impressions are almost invariably crisper and more detailed, 
with none of the “mushiness” often encountered in the borders. Ex 
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Figure 1 
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Pinelli (1789 and 1790 London sale); ex McCarthy Reagh (1816 sale, 
lot 1593); ex Robert Hoe January 1912 Sale II, lot 1531). 

In Illustrium Imagines, Incorporating an English Translation of Nota 
by Roberto Weiss, the author cites a parchment copy recorded in 
Sander’s 1942 Le livre a figures italien depuis 1467 jusj’ a 1530 and 
another in the library of Leo S. Olschki (Choix de livrae rares et 
curieux, 1936), but Ascarelli (Annali tipografici di G. Mazzocchi 
[Florence, 1981]), makes no mention of vellum examples. 

The title in the present example features a long 1519 inscription 
from Johann Eck, presenting this extremely rare specially-printed 
copy to George, Duke of Saxony, “studiorum mecenati ac petroro 
liberalissimo: Hero incomparabili.” A German humanist, Eck 
(Jjohann Maier of Eck, 1486-1543), is celebrated by Sandys and oth- 
ers as “the famous opponent of Luther.” A skilled theologian, pole- 
mecist and author of many books, Eck also was critical of Erasmus’ 
edition of the New Testament. He is known to have spent much 
time in Rome in the years shortly after publication of I/lustrium imag- 
ines. 

George, Duke of Saxony (1471-1539), was greatly interested in 
the humanism of his time. An active correspondent of Erasmus, and 
the dedicatee of a preface Erasmus wrote for a translation of a work 
by Pirckheimer, the Duke was also a benefactor to the University of 
Leipziz. There, in 1519, he obliged the university to entertain the 
disputations between Luther and Eck, which he attended. 
Afterwards, he turned against Luther, and it seems likely that it was 
at this point that Eck gave him the remarkable volume at hand, 
which surely was specially printed for presentation. 

The printer Mazzocchi dedicated Fulvio’s work to Jacopo 
Sadoleto, Pope Leo X’s Secretary and a strong advocate for reunifica- 
tion with the Protestant churches. Mazzocchi also published a work 
authored by Sadoleto, and three titles written by Eck. 

Labbe (1675) page 3: “Primus omnium, ut quibusdam visum est, 
Effigies Imperatorum in lucem dedit in libro.” Struve page 31. Hirsch 
page 83. Lipsius page 250 & 408. Brunet 29695. Dekesel F 15. 
Cicognara 2851: “Libro di qualche pregio, e non comune.” I/lustrium 
imagines is a numismatic incunabulum of unparalleled importance, 
being only the second numismatic book ever published, and the first 
printed book substantially illustrating coins and medals (Budé’s De 
asse et partibus eius livri quinque, published three years earlier in 1514, 
without illustrations, is usually considered to be the first printed 
numismatic book). The portraits are taken from ancient Roman 
coins and medals in Jacopo Mazzocchi’s own collection, and the 
superb cuts, long attributed to Ugo da Carpi, have recently been 
convincingly assigned to Giovanni Battista Palumba by John 
Cunnally. 

It is a handsome production, truly one of the greatest landmarks 
in the history of numismatic literature. Ferdinando Bassoli’s 
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Antiquarian Books on Coins and Medals describes this volume as “a 
magnificent little octavo.” John Cunnally’s Images of the Illustrious 
(Princeton, 1999), an excellent introduction and guide to the numis- 
matic scholarship of the Renaissance, not only appropriates the title 
and reproduces many of the illustrations, but also devotes a substan- 
tial chapter to this work. In an earlier chapter, he writes: “Beginning 
in 1517, with the publication of Andrea Fulvio’s I/lustrium imagines, 
the coins themselves were joined by another kind of object that 
could be collected, circulated, exchanged, and given away, and 
which seemed to gush forth from its own perennial vein the numis- 
matic book.” 

Weiss, in the essay noted above, concludes that: “This volume 
by Fulvio is, in sum, the cornerstone of numismatic books and of the 
iconographic collections of Europe in the Cinquecento.” 

When the above description of the book was in preparation, pre- 
liminary copies were sent to several experts in the field for review. 
One of them subsequently expressed interest in the book, and it is 
pleasing to report that the volume once again resides in Italy, its 
country of origin. 


President’s Message 
by Pete Smith 


The NBS shared a successful convention with the ANA in 
Baltimore (and a long post-convention in the airport waiting to get 
home). While most of us enjoy time alone in our libraries, we also 
enjoy getting out and meeting other bibliophiles to ask and answer 
research questions and to share our common interests. 


NBS Symposium 

On Thursday, George Fuld and Barry Tayman talked about their 
research on Canadian blacksmith tokens. Fuld’s interest dates back 
to the purchase of the John Gilbody collection in 1960. Tayman 
bought much of Fuld’s Canadian library in the 1970s and used that 
for research. The two researchers agreed in 1999 to collaborate on 
the research and received a Groves Grant from the ANS. 


NBS General Meeting 

We had a full room for the NBS General Meeting on Friday. For 
the first time that anyone can remember, all the NBS officers and 
Board members were able to attend the convention and meetings. 
Len Augsberger showed photos and spoke on “132 South Eden: 
House of Gold,” the people who discovered gold there and the dis- 
position of the coins. 


Membership 

Outgoing Secretary/Treasurer David Sklow reported that we had 
344 current members as of July 1, 2003. In the past year we have 
added 30 new members. Five members resigned and 42 names were 
dropped for failure to pay dues for 2002 and 2003. Other clubs com- 
plain that too many new members drop out after the first year or 
two. I feel we have a strong core group that has stayed with us. I 
believe the high attendance at our ANA meetings represents this 
core group. The NBS Board believes we have the potential for a larger 
membership and that we should reach out to more new members. 
Karl Moulton and David Perkins agreed to look into promotion and 
publicity to attract new members. 


Election Results 

Results of the NBS election for the 2003-2005 term were 
announced at the Baltimore ANA convention: 
President: Pete Smith 
Vice President: John W. Adams 
Secretary/Treasurer: W. David Perkins 
Board: Phil Carrigan, John Kraljevich, Karl Moulton, Joel Orosz, P. 
Scott Rubin and David Sklow. 

We appreciate the contributions of David Hirt, Bob Metzger and 
Tom Sheehan, who served on the previous Board, and appreciate all 
candidates who were willing to run for office. 
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The new official address for membership applications, renewals 
and other business is: David Perkins, PO Box 212, Mequon, WI 
53092-0212. 


Writer’s Awards 

The winners of the awards for best articles appearing in The 
Asylum in 2002 are: 

First place: Q. David Bowers for “The Fascinating Challenge of 
Numismatic Research.” 

Second place: David F. Fanning for “Plagiarism or Cooperation?: 
Two Identical Premium-Paid Lists of the Late Nineteenth Century.” 

Third place: David Hirt for “Collecting Numismatic Literature in 
the 1960s.” 

We wish to thank David Lange, who received and tabulated the 
ballots for the NBS election and the writers’ awards competition. 


Jack Collins Award 

We presented the Jack Collins Award to Wayne Homren for his 
ongoing efforts to produce and distribute The E-Sylum. Homren also 
received an award from the ANA for Outstanding Specialty 
Publication. 


Fundraising Auction 

In recent years we have conducted a fundraising auction near 
the end of our General Meeting at the ANA convention. This year we 
had 19 lots that realized $845 for the benefit of the club. 

The following people donated lots for the auction: John Adams, 
Howard Daniel III, Allan Davisson, Hal Dunn, Bob Fritsch, Wayne 
Homren, David Lange, Jim Neiswinter, Joel Orosz, Clem Schettino, 
Tom Sheehan, David Sklow and Myron Xenos. Several of these were 
also buyers at the sale. We thank them for their contributions. 


Exhibits 

Only one exhibit was placed in the literature class at the ANA 
convention. Radford Stearns showed “Researching the Sestroretsk 
Ruble.” I was pleased to see literature included as supplementary 
material in a few other exhibits. 


Table at ANA 

Howard Daniel III staffed a table at the Baltimore ANA conven- 
tion to promote the NBS and other organizations. He provided a 
photocopy machine that was handy for sharing information among 
the NBS Board. I hope we can get volunteers to help Howard staff a 
table at future conventions. I am aware of four new members who 
joined the NBS at this convention. 

Thanks to Howard for his efforts. 


Back Issues 
Over the years we have accumulated about 3,000 back issues of 
The Asylum. This creates a storage problem and shipping problem as 
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officers change. The Board discussed this problem and agreed to stop 
stocking back issues. This may be the last issue where back issues are 
offered for sale. We intend to offer remaining back issues to a distrib- 
utor for sale. Additional copies of each issue will still be printed to 
cover lost and damaged issues. Any remaining at the end of the year 
will be used to promote membership at our club table at numismatic 
conventions like FUN and ANA. 


Plans for 2004 

The 2004 ANA convention will be in Pittsburgh. Two prominent 
NBS members live in the area and are planning to offer a social event 
and tour of their libraries. The NBS will celebrate our 25th anniver- 
sary in 2004. We will accept special anniversary articles for all 2004 
issues of The Asylum. We plan to issue a large special anniversary 
issue for the summer of 2004. This special issue will cost much more 
than a standard issue of the journal and membership fees will not 
support the total cost. We are planning ways to generate extra funds. 
One possibility is to solicit sponsors for this issue. Another is to offer 
signed manuscripts at our next fundraising auction. We may also sell 
copies of this special issue to current non-members. 


Numismatic Literature Bibliography 
2000-2003 


by E. Tomlinson Fort 


In the last issue the editor published a notice about wanting to 
list works on numismatic literature published outside of The Asylum 
over the past three years. A number of readers responded and their 
efforts are listed below. Special thanks should go to Ralf Boepple, 
Wayne Homren, Morten Eske Mortensen, George Kolbe and Pete 
Smith. 

It is my hope to make this an ongoing feature. Therefore, I ask 
our readership to continue to send us this material. | am particularl- 
ly interested in works published outside of the United States. If you 
have any questions over the suitability of an item, please feel free to 
contact me at any time. 


Barth, Matthias, “Erscheint so Gott will Montags’ Deutschenumis- 
matische Zeitschriften aus fiinf Jahrhunderten,” Numismatisches 
Nachrichtenblatt, 51 (2002), pp. 350-387. 

A study of 500 years of numismatic journals in Germany. 


Bassoli, Ferdinando, Antiquarian Books on Coins and Medals from the 
Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Century, trans. Elizabeth Saville 
(Crestline, 2001). 

A translation, updated by the author, of his Monete e Medaglie nel Libro Antico 

dal XV al XIX (Florence, 1985). 


Cunnally, John, Jonathan H. Kagan and Stephen K. Scher, 
Numismatics in the Age of Grolier (New York, 2001). 


Dekesel, Christian E., A Bibliography of 17th Century Numismatic 
Books, 3 vols. (Crestline, 2003). 


Lowe, Kenneth, et al., Out on a Limb 1987-1998 (Rocky River, n.d. 
[2001]). 

A highly limited edition (only 10 copies published) of all 21 issues of the 

journal devoted to numismatic literature that was published by the Money 

Tree Press. 


Mitchell, L.D., “Early Children’s Counting Books,” The Numismatist 
114 (2001), pp. 1010-1012, 1056. 


Mortensen, Morten Eske, 25 drs jubilaeum som numismatisk forfatter 
1974-1999. Publicist-virksomhed 1974-1999 — manifesteret i recen- 
sioner (Oslo 2000). 

195 reviews, by 100 named reviewers, collected and reprinted in full; these 

essays deal with Mortensen’s numismatic writings and publishing for the 

last 25 years on various topics. 


Orosz, Joel J., “Joseph J. Mickley’s Diary for 1852: An Annotated 
Transcription,” American Journal of Numismatics? 13 (2001), pp. 
89-108. 
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Rabinowitz, Mark, “The Remarkable Collection of Emmet and 

Myers,” The Numismatist 114 (2001), pp. 1291-1300, 1354-1355. 
A discussion of catalogues found in the Rare Books Division of the New York 
Public Library. 


Sander, Mitch, “The Bard and the Barnyard,” The Numismatist 114 
(2001), pp. 42-47, 111-112. 

A profile of William Butler Yeats, Nobel Prize winning poet, author of 

Coinage of Saorstat Eireann (Dublin, 1928) and advocate of animals on Irish 

coinage. 


Sieber, Arlyn G., “Chet Krause: Pioneer Publisher,” The Numismatist 
115 (2002), pp. 516-524, 584-588. 


Smith, Pete, “Names in Numismatics: A Unique Memoir of the First 
US Mint,” The Numismatist 113 (2000), pp. 47-48. 

Profile of G.E. Sellers, author of Early Engineering Reminiscences (1815-1840) 

of George Escol Sellers (Washington, 1965). 


_____s “Names in Numismatics: Crosby’s Work an Enduring 
Classic,” The Numismatist 113 (2000), pp. 303-304. 


“Names in Numismatics: Thompson Helped Standardize 
Currency,” The Numismatist 113 (2000), pp. 514-515. 
Profile of John Thompson, author of The Autographical Counterfeit Detector 
Containing Facsimile Signatures of the President and Cashier of Nearly Every Bank 
in the United States (New York, 1849). 


sof “Names in Numismatics: Betts Had Two Faces,” The 
Numismatist 113 (2000), pp. 628-629. 

Profile of C.W. Betts, author of American Colonial History Illustrated by 

Contemporary Medals (New York, 1894). 


“Names in Numismatics: Was Loubat a Gentleman?” The 
Numismatist 113 (2000), pp. 1419-1420. 
Profile of J.F. Loubat, author of Medallic History of the United States of America 
1776-1876 (New York, 1878). 


“Names in Numismatics: A Visit to the Grave of Ard 


Browning,” The Numismatist 114 (2001), pp. 410-411. 


eee “Names in Numismatics: Heaton’s Book Changed the 


Hobby,” The Numismatist 115 (2002), pp. 655-656. 
Profile of A.G. Heaton, author of A Treatise on the Coinage of the United States 
Branch Mints (Washington, 1893). 


Strandberg, Clas-Ove, The Queen Lovisa Ulrika Collection of 
Numismatic Literature (Stockholm, 2001). 


Walker, Alan, “Review of A Bibliography of 17th Century Numismatic 
Books by C.E. Dekesel,” Spink’s Numismatic Circular 111 (2003), 
pp. 143-144. 


Weiss, Roberto, “Nota,” in Illustrium Imagines (Crestline, 2001), pp. 
11-35. 

An English translation of the article of the same title that appeared in A. 

Fulvio, Ilustrium Imagines, ed. Curata da R. Peliti (Rome, 1967). 
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DECEMBER 4-6, 2003 ¢ Baltimore, MD 


Baltimore Coin and Currency Convention 


FEBRUARY 5, 2004 ¢ Kingswood Coin Auctions’ 
Consignment deadline: December 15, 2003 


MARCH 11-13, 2004 ¢ Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore Coin and Currency Convention 
Consignment deadline: January 19, 2004 


MAY 13, 2004 ¢ Kingswood Coin Auctions’ 
Consignment deadline: March 31, 2004 


JUNE 10, 2004 ¢ Kingswood Coin Auctions’ 
Consignment deadline: April 19, 2004 


JULY 8-11, 2004 ¢ Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore Coin and Currency Convention 
Consignment deadline: May 17, 2004 


SEPTEMBER 5, 2004 « Rarities Auction 
Consignment deadline: July 14, 2004 


OCTOBER 21, 2004 ¢ Kingswood Coin Auctions’ 
Consignment deadline: August 30, 2004 


DECEMBER 2-4, 2004 ¢ Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore Coin and Currency Convention 


Consignment deadline: October 11, 2004 


Telephone and Internet Auction 


To order catalogs, call For consignments, call 


1-888-540-2646 1-800-458-4646 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES 


~ When great collections are sold... Bowers and Merena sells tom! 
A Division of Collectors Universe NASDAQ: CLCT 


1 Sanctuary Blvd., Suite 201 ¢ Mandeville, LA 70471-3307 ¢ 1-985-1210 Fax: 1-985-626-8672 
ata a com www.bowersandmerena.com 


The Top 100 
R4 and R5 


Capped Bust Half Dollar 
Varieties & Sub-Varieties 


by 
Edgar E. Saouders NLG 


actual size 4 3/8" x 5 3/4" 


115 page pocket guide to cherry-picking 
R-4 & R-5 Bust Halves. Close-up photos, 
diagnostics, rarity, values & condition census. 


Now Available for $19.95 ppd. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


Money Tree, Inc. 
1260 Smith Court 
Rocky River, Ohio 44116 
(440) 333-3444 


The J. Douglas Ferguson Historical Research Foundation and 
The Numismatic Education Society of Canada 
are pleased to announce publication of: 


The Canadian Numismatic Bibliography 
Darryl Atchison, F.C.N.R.S. (Editor-in-Chief) 


The Ultimate Book for the Collector of Canadian material. Four hun- 
dred years of Canadian numismatic and economic history is covered in 
this important reference. Over 1100 large format pages containing refer- 
ences to books and significant articles, annotated in most cases, with 
introductory essays. It covers the entire range of works relating to 
Canada, the French Regime, Pre-Confederation Coinage, Decimal 
Coinage, Patterns, Newfoundland Coinage, Banks and Banknotes, 
Biographies, Artists, Engravers, Trade Tokens, Medals, Collectors, 
Collections, Auction Sales and Fixed Price Lists. Due to the cost of this 
publication, the quantity printed will be strictly limited to the number of 
orders post-marked by November 15th, 2003 with no more than fifty 
extra copies printed for late orders. Do not be disappointed -- order now 
and take advantage of the special pre-publication price. 


Can $ US $ 
Regular Price $ 200 $140 
Pre-Publication Price* $140 $98 


Shipping & Handling: 

within Canada $14 

to USA $14 
to Europe $23 $16 


Dealers, please write or e-mail for details concerning quantity orders. 
All Orders must be accompanied by full payment. 


Cheques payable to: 
“Numismatic Education Society of Canada” 
c/o Ronald Greene 
P.O. Box 1351, Victoria, B.C. 
Canada V8W 2W7 
e-mail: ragreene@telus.net 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
As Seen Tarouch Currency 
BY JOANNE AND Eowarn DAUER 
A Pictorial History oF SOME OF THE 
Rarest U.S. Maney Ever SEEN 


~ Release 


Dr. Edward and Joanne Dauer’s 
book takes us, like a time 


machine, through the history of 


America as we ride their magic 
carpet of U.S. currency 


Call Today! 
Danita Johnston Ext. 352 
1-800-US COINS « 1-800-872-6467 


CURRENCY AUCTIONS OF AMERICA 


Heritage Plaza @ 100 Highland Park Village, 2nd Floor 
Dallas, Texas 75205-2788 


www.CurrencyAuction.com 
www.HeritageCoin.com 


Never before has a book been 
published illustrating in full color 
rare U.S. currency plus historical 
documents written by some of 
America’s most famous people. 


See some of the most beautiful reproduc- 
tions in full color of rare U.S. money. The 
Grand “Watermelon” note shown left, is 
one of only three by type that exists in pri- 
vate collections, and is extremely rare. Read 
about the Generals that are illustrated on 
the currency. 


See reproductions of documents from the 
Titanic that were written and sent by some 
of the victims of the disaster, including a 
postcard and letter mailed from the ship. 


Gold certificates are among the most beauti- 
ful and popular issues of U.S. currency. See 
many of these reproduced in full color with 
amazing detail. Not only could they be 
exchanged for gold coins, but the backs are 
printed in a bright golden color. 

YES! Please send me 
American History As Seen Through 
Currency 
e 9”x12” Format ¢ 400 pages ° Full color « 

° Beautifully hard bound 


Please send me copies at $79.95ea. $ 
Shipping and handling-add $3.95 per book = $ 
Texas residents add 8.25% sales tax $ 

Total enclosed $ 


Money order, personal or business check OK. 
Credit cards accepted on telephone orders, 
(1-800-872-6467 Ext. 352, Danita Johnston). 

Make check payable to: CAA-HERITAGE 

Please allow 1 to 3 weeks for delivery. 

Name 

Address 
City 
State 
D 


Zip 
aytime Phone 


CURRENCY AUCTIONS 
OF AMERICA — HERITAGE 


Heritage Plaza 
100 Highland Park Village, 2nd Floor 
Dallas, Texas 75205 
214-528-3500  1-800-US COINS 
(800-872-6467) 
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AMERICA'S OLDEST NUMISMATIC 


BOOK AND COIN DEALERS 
founded in 1932 
first auction sale in 1935 
at the same location since 1953 


Stack's maintains a full stock of most standard numismatic 
references and can obtain most other titles as needed. We 
publish new works on coins as well as reprint others. We 
stock important out of print auction sale catalogues. 


Stack's regularly publishes lists of the books we have in 
stock. If you have not already received one, please write for 
your free copy, mentioning you saw us here. 


Our most recent publications include: 

The Numismatic Legacy of the Jews. 2000. $125 
The George C. Perkins Collection. 2001. $125 

The Joseph Brobston Collection. (rept.) 1999. $250 
The Philip Showers Collection. (rept.) 1999. $75 


Stack's. A name you know and a name you can trust. 


STACK'S RARE COINS 

123 West 57th Street 

New York, NY 10019 
Tel.212.582.2580 

Fax 212.582.1946 

Email to info@stacks.com 

See us on the web at www.stacks.com 


Complete Your Collection 


No numismatic bibliophile’s library is complete without an extensive 
run of The Asylum. Below are listed all of the back issues which are 
currently available. Better hurry, some are in short supply and you'll 
want to fill those holes in your collection at reasonable prices 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
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Vol. 
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Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
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Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


Vol. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 Vol. 
All issues are $5.00 each (including postage). 


Make all checks or money orders payable to “Numismatic Bibliomania 
Society” and send to: 
W. David Perkins, PO Box 212, Mequon, WI 53092 


FIXED PRICE LIST 


I am issuing a fixed price list of scarce and interesting 
numismatic literature and ephemera including 

@ Rare 19th-century American Numismatic 
Periodicals 

@ Reference Works, Auction Catalogues and Society 
Proceedings 

@ Ephemera Including Signed Correspondence from 
Prominent Numismatists 

All carefully catalogued and described in detail. 

For a free copy of the list, please contact 


DAVID F. FANNING 
PO Box 6153, COLUMBUS, OH 43206 
E-MAIL <FANNINGS2@EARTHLINK.NET> 


NY LANGUAGE 
ANY PERIOD 


ALWAYS WANTED 


founded 1666 


69 SOUTHAMPTON ROW BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON WCI1B 4ET. TEL: 020 7563 4000 
FAX: 020 7563 4066 http://www.spink-online.com 


A Message from John W. Adams 


As most of you know, the ANS Library Committee is seeking 
to raise $2 million to endow the Francis D. Campbell Library 
Chair. Frank Campbell has been the ANS Librarian for many 
years and has overseen and initiated many of the changes to the 
ANS Library which have made its holdings accessible to a much 
wider scope of numismatists. Given Frank’s distinguished career 
(which continues) and the fact that the ANS holds the best 
numismatic library in the world, the numismatic bibliophile 
could have no worthier cause. Whether one visits us online at 
<www.amnumsoc.org> or at our new location in downtown 
New York (soon), every NBS member has some access to our 
treasures. 

Part of our goal in soliciting contributions is to reflect that 
the ANS is successfully reaching out to a broader constituency. 
Hence, we are interested not only in a final monetary goal but 
in the total number of donations, because this indicates the 
broader level of support to which we aspire. Our goal is to 
achieve 500 individual donations. For those interested in larger 
gifts, there are naming opportunities ranging from single stacks 
to the rare book room. What we most need from the NBS is par- 
ticipation. In three words, we need you. 

Checks should be made out to the American Numismatic 
Society with a notation citing the Library Chair. We are also able 
to accept credit card donations. A donation card and SASE are 
enclosed. I thank you for your participation in this important 
effort. 

Sincerely, 


John W. Adams 
Chairman, ANS Library Committee 


ANS Library Committee: 
Catherine E. Bullowa-Moore 
Frank Campbell 

Dan Hamelberg 

David Hendin 

Wayne Homren 

George F. Kolbe 

Joseph R. Lasser 

Harrington E. Manville 
Richard Margolis 

Anthony Terranova 

David & Susan Tripp 
Randolph Zander 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 


Since 1970, buying, selling and writing about Commemorative 
and Historical Medals 
(view online at www.christophereimer.co.uk) 


The Pingo Family and Medal Making in 18th Century Britain 
(Recipient of the 2002 Carl W.A. Carlsson Medal, 
presented by Medal Collectors of America) 


THE PINGO FAMILY 


AQ MEDAL MAKING IN 
I8TH-CENTURY BRITAIN 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 
P.O. Box 352, London NW11 7REF 
United Kingdom 
Tel. (0044) 20 8458 9933 / Fax: (0044) 20 8455 3535 
art@christophereimer.co.uk (e-mail) 
www.christophereimer.co.uk (web-site) 


Quarterly Journal of the 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


www.coinbooks.org 


Volume XXI, No. 4 Fall 2003 


A precious — mouldering pleasure — ’tis — 
To meet an Antique Book — 

In just the Dress his Century wore — 

A Privilege — I think — 


His venerable Hand to take — 

And warming in our own — 

A passage back — or two — to make — 
To Times when he — was young — 


His quaint opinions — to inspect — 
His thought to ascertain 

On Themes concern our mutual mind — 
The Literature of Man — 


He traverses — familiar — 

~ As One should come to Town — 
And tell you all your Dreams — were true — 
He lived — where Dreams were born — 


His presence is Enchantment — 

You beg him not to go — 

Old Volumes shake their Vellum Heads 
And tantalize — gust so — 


— EMILY DICKINSON 


PROVIDED COURTESY OF GEORGE FREDERICK KOLBE/FINE NUMISMATIC BOOKS ~ WWW.NUMISLIT.COM 


THE NUMISMATIC BIBLIOMANIA SOCIETY 
2004 MEMBERSHIP RENEWAL 


2004 Annual Membership Dues are $15.00 per year in North America, $20.00 elsewhere. 
Enclosed are my dues for: 


2004 ZOO Sse 2006.25 200 aes 200855 == 
Life Membership: $300.00 —__ 

Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code - 


Phone - - 


Email 


NUMISMATIC BIBLIOMANIA SOCIETY 
W. DAVID PERKINS, SEC. / TREAS. 

P.O. BOX 212 

MEQUON, WI 53092-0212 


The Asylum 


Vol. XXI, No.4 Consecutive Issue No. 84 Fall 2003 


Table of Contents 


Numismatic Literature of Western Pennsylvania 
Numismatic Society Members before 

the Second World War 
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Town of Books 
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George Kolbe and the California Wildfires 
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Mendacity Revisited 
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Front Cover: A portrait of George Clapp, author of The United States Cents 
of the Years 1798-1799 (Sewickley, 1931) and (with Howard R. Newcomb) 
The United States Cents of the Years 1795, 1796, 1797, 1800 (New York, 
1947). 


Numismatic Literature of 
Western Pennsylvania Numismatic 


Society Members before the Second 
World War 


by Wayne K. Homren 


The Western Pennsylvania Numismatic Society (WPNS) is a not- 
for-profit organization dedicated to the study of coins, medals, 
tokens, paper money, and other objects of a numismatic nature from 
all parts of the world and all eras of history. 

This work consists of the text and images of the items which I 
used for an exhibit at the Pennsylvania Association of Numismatists 
Coin Show in May 2003. It is intended to showcase selected exam- 
ples of numismatic literature by and about WPNS members from its 
founding through the beginning of the Second World War. I hope 
that a later article will demonstrate the significant literary comtribu- 
tions of the membership in the years since the great conflict. 

Eight men met in Pittsburgh on June 14, 1878 to form the 
Western Pennsylvania Numismatic Society.! The founders were a 
diverse group, united by a common interest in the study of numis- 
matics. They included three clerks, a salesman, a tobacconist/coin 
dealer, a painter, a newspaper carrier and a freshly-graduated college 
valedictorian and future millionaire. 

The Society grew rapidly in its early years, and its members were 
very active. They quickly adopted a Constitution and set of Bylaws, 
and began forming a numismatic library and coin cabinet. To publi- 
cize the hobby of numismatics they set up a Society coin exhibit at 
the great Pittsburgh Exposition in 1878 and 1879. Souvenir medals 
were struck in each year to jointly commemorate the Exposition and 
the founding of WPNS. 

The Society did not develop in isolation; its members subscribed 
to and contributed to various numismatic periodicals and auction 
sales in other cities. The Pittsburgh area was no numismatic backwa- 
ter. There were at least four active coin dealers in Western 
Pennsylvania, and three of them were WPNS members. The first 
President of WPNS catalogued a total of 13 sales of numismatic 
material for auctions held in Pittsburgh. 


' A more detailed account of the founding of WPNS may be found in 
W.K. Homren, “1878: The First Year of the Western Pennsylvania 
Numismatic Society,” Proceedings of the Western Pennsylvania Numismatic 
Society 1 (1994), 3-10. 
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Western Pernsyliania dumismalie Saviely. 


This October 6, 1882 catalogue of coin dealer John Haseltine’s 
61st sale once resided in the library of the WPNS. The sticker on the 
inside front cover shows the Society’s rules for using library books 
and notes that this item was No. 151, purchased at a cost of 23 
cents. Despite the cover, this particular sale was non-numismatic in 
nature — collectors of the day often studied American Indian arti- 
facts in addition to coins. 
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The earliest known catalogue of a coin auction in Pittsburgh was 
the R.W. Shipman sale of January 28, 1879. Shipman was one of the 
founding members of WPNS. The 359 lot sale contained ancient 
Roman coins, U.S. coins and medals, and foreign coins including 
siege pieces. This is a very rare catalogue and is the only sale known 
to be by Shipman. He was later a charter member of the A.N.A. 
(member 79). 

A total of 15 coin sales were cataloged by WPNS members 
between January 1879 and July 1881 — one by Shipman, one by 
Jonas Adler, and the Sa MEN ae 13 2 S.H. Morgan. 
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Facing page: The title page from the earliest known coin auction 
in Pittsburgh. 

Above: A sample page from the same catalogue with prices real- 
ized penciled in. Both items ex H.W. Bass sale (Kolbe No. 77, June 5, 
1999, lot 462). 
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Jonas Adler has the dubious honor of being the first proposed 
WPNS member to be blackballed from the Society; he was denied 
membership on February 21, 1879. Apparently Mr. Adler had already 
developed a reputation for himself. His coin sale of April 1879 would 
be his first and last auction. 

Ed Frossard wrote in the July 1879 issue of Numisma: 


Dealers sending coins on approval to Mr. Jonas Adler, 
Pittsburgh, PA., will do well, if they wish to assure a safe deliv- 
ery, to address the distinguished coin dealer in care of one of 
the Town Justices, or of the Sheriff of the County. 


The September 1879 issue of Mason's Coin Collectors' Herald 
included an open letter to Adler: 


You seem to be doing a wholesale coin business on credit; 
but in reply to your many solicitations we say patronize those 
who give 30 days and send us cash at half price you pay on 
credit. Perhaps the credit system pays you best. 


The November 1884 issue of Numisma states: 


Jonas Adler, Pittsburgh, PA., has been rusticating at 
Claremont Springs, at municipal expenses for swindling a Fifth 
Ave., cigar dealer in a transaction of old coins. A.A.A. No. 1, 


first-class prefered petty swindler. Coin collectors, beware of 
Jonas! 


The copy opposite is from Kolbe sale of June 5, 1992, lot 1223. 
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Thomas Ramsden became a member in 1879. Born September 
14, 1833 in Yorkshire, England, Ramsden was apprenticed as a steam 
and gas fitter at the age of 15. He came to America with his parents 
in 1853, settling in Salem, Ohio. In 1859 he moved to Pittsburgh. 
He was listed in the 1860 Pittsbugh City directory as a gas fitter, liv- 
ing on Federal Street near Lacock in Allegheny City. Ramsden was 
President of the Society from 1883 through 1889. He died April 14, 
1890. 

On June 21 and 22, 1892 his collection was sold in Philadelphia 
by dealers S.H. & H. Chapman. The cataloguers state: 


This collection is remarkable for the vast number of speci- 
mens of the regular coinage of the country — not merely for 
those easily obtainable but for rarities — many of the highest 
having example after example, as for instance the 1796 half 
dollars, two; 1797 six; 1793 cents, eighteen; 1799 four, includ- 
ing one of the best known, etc. The gold coins are also very 
choice. 


A rare example of the first medal issued by WPNS to commemorate 
the Pittsburgh Exposition of 1878. 
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Charles H. Shinkle became a WPNS member in 1885. He was a 
bookkeeper at Wilcox, Shinkle & Miller, “founders and machinists, 
grist and saw mill machinery a specialty.” The company was located 
at 39 Water Street in Pittsburgh. By 1905 Shinkle was president of 
“The Myers & Shinkle Co., Commercial Stationers, Printers & 
Binders,” at 711 Liberty Street. 

In that year he combined his business and hobby interests when 
he first published his booklet U.S. Coin Values and Lists. The card- 
covered volume was a forerunner of today's “Redbook,” listing val- 
ues for all regular issue U.S. coins in neat tabular format. The owner 
of the volume shown here apparently used it as a checklist for his 
own collection. 

The “lists” referred to in the title included “Years in which the 
coinage was small,” “Prices some of the rarities have brought in 
recent years,” “The gold mint marks,” and “List of private gold 
issues.” The latter was illustrated by 38 photos “taken from speci- 
mens in Cabinet of John A. Beck, Esq., Pittsburgh, PA,” produced by 
Philadelphia dealer Henry Chapman. The inside back cover held a 
list of the names and addresses of coin dealers from across the 
nation. 

In 1913 Shinkle ran unopposed for the office of second Vice 
President of the A.N.A., serving under President Frank Duffield. 


|S COIN VALUES ued USTs 


U.S. Gain Vahies and Lists-—~C. H. Shinkle—Pittshi 


& 
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George H. Clapp was one of the founding members of WPNS at 
the age of 19. Clapp was probably the youngest of the eight 
founders, having just graduated from college in 1877. He had 
attended the Western University of Pennsylvania, (later renamed the 
University of Pittsburgh). His scholarship and talents were well rec- 
ognized at the time: Clapp graduated first in his class and delivered 
the commencement address. An enterprising lad, he had made an 
arrangement with the keeper of a nearby toll bridge to search his till 
for strange coins and old coppers. 

He developed an early interest in science. In 1888 he met 
Charles Martin Hall, a young inventor who had recently discovered 
an electrolytic process for reducing aluminum. Previous methods of 
extracting aluminum from ore were very expensive, and he was 
quick to realize the tremendous potential of Hall’s process. With 
friends, they formed the Pittsburgh Reduction Company, which later 
became the Aluminum Corporation of America (ALCOA). 

Clapp served the corporation for many years as its Treasurer, 
Secretary, Vice President, and member of the Board of Directors. 
Throughout his distinguished career, Clapp never lost interest in 
numismatics. In 1931 he published The United States Cents of the 
Years 1798-1799. Only 126 copies were printed, along with 9 in 
leather. The photographic plates are exquisite, and this rare volume 
is highly prized by collectors today. 

In 1947 he and Howard R. Newcomb published a companion 
volume, The United States Cents of the Years 1795, 1796, 1797, 
1800. This work had four equally exquisite photographic plates. 


| Clapp’s dedication to his secretary for 
her aid in the preparation of his book. This 
copy ex the Clapp family. 


The front cover of Clapp’s masterpiece. 


Town of Books 
by Russell A. Hibbs 


What can turn an otherwise normal, more-or-less intelligent, 
calm bibliophile into a crazy, irrational, slobbering bibliomaniac? 
Books, of course. And for me, particularly, numismatic books. What 
has been your fantasy in collecting such books? How about visiting a 
new bookstore in a small town that you had driven through often 
but never noticed before — and finding that they have long shelves 
stuffed with dozens of older (plated) white catalogues from the 19th 
century? Or how about finding a tiny town in western Tennessee 
with many antique stores, but whose book shelves had obviously 
never been searched for numismatic books? Salivating yet? 

I recently had an experience very close to the above scenarios 
while I was visiting Great Britain this past August. Has anyone heard 
of Hay-on-Wye, Wales — just across the border from England? I had 
heard of this fabulous “Town of Books” but had never been there in 
the past. Actually, it was founded in 1961 by a certain Richard 
Booth, self-proclaimed King of Hay and owner of the local Hay 
Castle, where he opened his first second-hand bookstore, and 
encouraged others to do likewise. 

This time I was determined to visit this town and while driving 
northwards from the beautiful southwest of England, we turned off 
the M-1 motorway on our way to the Midlands. It proved more diffi- 
cult to find than I thought it would, but after following maps and 
making several unscheduled mini-tours, we finally arrived in Hay- 
on-Wye, approximately ten miles into Wales, and after seeing only 
two small signs telling us we were getting close. 

It is a relatively small town of approximately 1,000 people situat- 
ed on the River Wye (Afon Gwy). It is a fairly typical Welsh village of 
ancient, narrow streets, old churches, and the best part — 37 book- 
stores plus one humongous book mall, consisting of at least 20 sepa- 
rate small bookstores. Many of the stores were extremely specialized 
— in children’s literature, murder mysteries, poetry, erotica and even 
books on boxing — but most were run-of-the-mill, generalized, huge 
accumulations of pre-owned, second-hand books (more than a mil- 
lion). They were nearly all well catalogued according to the individ- 
ual owner’s whims — be sure to look at the posted lists — and thus 
are relatively easy to navigate. My first question to a store employee 
was “Do you have any numismatic books?” and his obviously blank 
expression warned me he was summer-only help with a limited 
knowledge of the finer elements of books. However, it eventually 
became clear that numismatic books would be listed under “col- 
lectibles,” or “hobbies,” or even “stamps,” but never under “coins” 
or “numismatics.” 

Since my wife was tired by this time — she was more than happy 
to rest at our cute little bed and breakfast, where we had an entire 
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attic area to ourselves, while I devoted an entire day to examining 
every single bookstore in town — yes, even the boxing one! | was 
interested in books other than numismatic ones (I found a first 
British edition of John Steinbeck’s East of Eden and a 150-year-old, 
leather-bound copy of Bunyon’s Pilgrim’s Progress) but was able to 
visit and search diligently through all the stores in a wonderful 4 or 
S hour period. 

Prices were generally reasonable and in some cases a real bargain 
(Head’s Coins of the Ancients, second edition, was only £5 [around 
US $8.75] but in deplorable condition — a reading copy). However, 
the general quality of all books varied greatly and could have been 
better. One bookstore was on the grounds of the local church on 
metal bookshelves and literally open to the elements. 

I finally got into a routine with each bookshop. First, I tried to 
find the numismatic books without asking, usually under “col- 
lectibles,” “stamps,” or “hobbies,” and often in the general area of 
these, but not necessarily on the correct shelf. One store had a nice 
selection right across the aisle from collectibles which I would have 
missed had I had searched only in collectibles. Secondly, | would 
take a general swing around the store looking under history, eco- 
nomics, sports, banks, etc., and finally ask the proprietor if they had 
any “books on coins,” or older, out-of-print, rare books on coins. In 
one store this brought forth a copy of Charles Jenkinson’s A Treatise 
on Coins of the Realm in a Letter to the King (London, 1805) with 
pages in extremely fine condition but in a deplorable (original?) 
cardboard binding. This item had a price tag of £125 (around US 
$210). I had to pass at this cost and was later informed by George 
Kolbe that it was not a very scarce book and he had recently sold a 
leather-bound copy for $125. 

So what numismatically related works were available in these 38 
bookstores? First of all, I had the pure joy of looking through literal- 
ly thousands of books and finding 20 or so devoted only to coins. I 
bought most of them because they were either printed in England, 
titles I did not have, editions I lacked, or occasionally an extra copy 
of a classic. 


The following are examples of titles I added to my collection: 


John M. Erskine, Our Bank: The Story of the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland 1810-1941 (London, 1934) with the signature 
of the General Manager on the frontispiece. 


John Shirley-Fox, The Pleasures of English Coin Collecting 
(Medstead, 1934). 


J.G. Milne, Greek and Roman Coins and the Study of History 
(London, 1939). 


Margaret Amstell, Early Period of Coin Collecting (London, 
1969): 
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W. Carew Hazlitt, The Coin Collector (London, 1896). 


Paul Johnson, Gold Fields: A Centenary Portrait (London, 
£937) 

In summary, I spent a glorious day searching various bookstores 
in a fascinating small Welsh village coming up with 20 or so vol- 
umes of numismatic literature at fair to bargain prices. | would not 
have missed the adventure for anything; it was hobby time well 
spent! I would strongly advise anyone who is traveling to stop and 
smell the bookstores in your area, especially in small towns. We 
even have one in Hason, Kentucky — population 25 — that has 
thousands of used books in no particular order. You never know 
what you will find. 


George Kolbe and the California 


Wildfires 
By Wayne Homren et al. 


Editor’s Note: In late October 2003 a series of wildfires swept 
across areas of southern California. Thousands of buildings were 
destroyed and many families lost their homes and nearly everything 
they owned. Among the houses threatened during this disaster was 
that of long-time numismatic literature dealer and NBS founder 
George Frederick Kolbe. During the crisis Wayne Homren published 
a number of Special Editions of the weekly newsletter The E-Sylum 
keeping people aware of events. Below is the complete texts of 
Wayne’s e-mails regarding the Kolbes. 


October 28, 2003: 


Kolbes Evacuated From Crestline Fire Zone 

Quite a number of our E-Sylum subscribers have inquired about 
numismatic bookseller George Frederick Kolbe and his wife Linda, 
who live in Crestline, California, the area where massive forest fires 
are underway. 

At 7:00 pm EST Stephen Pradier wrote: “I have been trying to 
reach George Kolbe and just found out that he and Linda have been 
evacuated. George’s voice mailbox is full so you cannot leave a mes- 
sage. I sent him an email and will try to reach him if I can. If you 
hear anything, please let me know.” 

I tried calling George myself this afternoon, and know others 
tried the same multiple times. I’m sending this special issue of The 
E-Sylum to let everyone know that the Kolbes are believed to be safe. 
Since George was hard at work cataloguing the John J. Ford numis- 
matic library, the next question on most minds is the fate of the 
Kolbe home. Let’s hope fate intervenes and spares this library for the 
ages. 

The following comes from an article published earlier today in 
The Mountain News, a local paper serving Lake Arrowhead and sur- 
rounding communities. 

It is now mandatory for all mountain residents to evacuate 
— from the top of the mountain all the way to Yucaipa. 

As of 9:45 a.m. on Tuesday some 26,000 plus acres have 
burned across the mountain. The San Bernardino Mountains 
portion of ‘The Old Fire’ fire is at 5 percent containment. The 
fire is now currently being held at rim of the world high school 
and air tanker water and retardant drops are progressing at this 
time. To date 24 homes in Crestline have burned in the Great 
View and Skyland areas, and officials say 24,000 homes are 
considered ‘threatened’, with 500 commercial properties also 
under ‘threat’. 
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Over the Weekend... 

The 7-Eleven store at Lake Gregory Drive and Lake Drive in 
Crestline was the scene of pandemonium on Saturday night 
and Sunday morning as residents from all over the mountains 
heard that the store was the only place to pump gasoline in the 
entire area from Running Springs to Crestline. 

Owner Tony Tarlochan kept the business up and fully oper- 
ating with the use of large generators and back-up generators. 
He said that on Saturday night there were 30 cars in each of the 
two gas lines at the station. Violent fistfights broke out among 
some of the people in line and Tarlochan and others had to 
intervene. “They were almost going to kill each other,” 
Tarlochan said. By 8 a.m. on Sunday morning there were 200 
people outside of the 7-Eleven. 


From another report from the Long Beach Press-Telegram: 


At least 1,137 homes had been destroyed and 15 people 
killed as of Tuesday by five separate blazes scattered around 
Southern California. The flames dotted an area that extended, 
on a straight line, more than 100 miles, from the Mexican bor- 
der north to the suburbs of Los Angeles. 

A handful of other fires that hadn’t hit any homes also con- 
sumed tens of thousands of acres of brush and forest lands, 
bringing the total burned to more than 500,000 acres or about 
800 square miles, roughly three-quarters the total area of Rhode 
Island. 

“It’s a worst-case scenario. You couldn’t have written any- 
thing worse than this. You can dream up horror movies, and 
they wouldn’t be this bad,” said Gene Zimmerman, supervisor 
of the San Bernardino National Forest, the area in which two of 
the most destructive fires began last week. 


October 29, 2003: 


Kolbe Update 

Mike Hodder writes: “George and Linda Kolbe are safe. They’re 
staying in San Bernardino with George’s sister. He can see Crestline 
from a window in her house. He hasn’t been allowed back up the 
mountain so he doesn’t know the status of his home. He managed 
to remove some materials from the house before evacuation. He 
hopes to return to Crestline soon and will report to all who are con- 
cerned. He thanks everyone who’s asked after him and is worried. He 
says he and his family are safe, which is the most important thing at 
a time like this. The Ford Family and all his friends at the ANS have 
wished him only the best of luck and I’ve passed this on to him.” 


Fred Lake writes: “Many thanks for keeping us posted on efforts 
to contact George Kolbe. I, too, tried to reach George without suc- 
cess. 
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All of us in the numismatic community are hoping for the best 
in this tragic situation. The amount of irreplaceable literature in 
George’s inventory is staggering and we can only pray that the fires 
will spare the Kolbe’s home and all of its contents. 

Please keep all of us informed of any new developments.” 


Stephen Pradier adds: “Foxnews.com has a listing of all of the 
fires in California on its website. The one where George is located is 
referred to as the Old Fire. According to their information there have 
been four deaths and 500 homes destroyed in that area. The Old Fire 
encompasses Lake Arrow Head and Crestline.” 

A story posted three hours ago on The Santa Paula Times web 
site states: ‘In San Bernardino County, the so-called Old Fire 
destroyed more than 400 homes before jumping the highway and 
heading into the heavily forested area of Crestline, where 25 more 
homes were lost.’ 

There are some signs of hope — yesterday The Los Angeles Times 
reported: ‘Though firefighters haven’t been able to prevent fires from 
overrunning hilltops and hundreds of homes, they have had some 
victories along the way. A community landmark, the Cliffhanger 
Restaurant in Crestline, was saved Sunday when firefighters covered 
it with protective gel made out of the same absorbent material used 
in baby diapers. The blaze surrounded the building but moved past 
without damaging it, much to the amazement and satisfaction of 
weary firefighters.’ 


Bill Gibbs, Dick Doty, Col. Bill Murray, George Vanca and others 
have written of their concern for the Kolbes and efforts to contact 
them earlier. I’ll keep The E-Sylum readers posted if we learn any- 
thing new before our normal Sunday issue. 


October 30, 2003: 


Kolbe Update: Good News!! 

There has been an outpouring of concern for the Kolbes, and I’m 
just glad we have the medium of The E-Sylum to communicate 
quickly with the bibliophile community. 

Marvin Lessen writes: “I spoke to George’s nephew yesterday, 
and then George, himself, in the afternoon (Wednesday). All are 
safe; they evacuated Saturday afternoon. The house was still stand- 
ing in the morning (contact from a local restaurant owner who was 
staying open to serve firemen). No status on his daughter’s house in 
Crestline or son’s in Arrowhead. No electricity; his phone messages 
are not from his answering machine but are handled by AT&T. 

The bad news is that fire was returning to the Crestline area yes- 
terday by the backside, so we know nothing further, and I have 
nothing new as of Thursday morning. (Someone had forwarded your 
E-Sylum notice to me.)” 
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From George’s web site Thursday morning 

10/30/03 8:30 AM PST 

Office, house and property unscathed at 8:30 AM. Very light 
rain falling. 


Mike Hodder writes: “George Kolbe called this morning to say 
his house and contents are okay. I’m sure that’s a big relief to us all. 
He drove up the mountain to Crestline with his son, who has a press 
pass. The area is a mess but his street seems okay. The fire dept. had 
set up its command post near his home and there were several 
engines in his street. The area was very damp due to “tree rain”, 
which is a good thing. George thinks he’ll be back in his home with- 
in 24 hours, as soon as the police establish anti-looting patrols. 

I’m sure we’ll all hear more from George over the next week. 
George wants to say thanks to all who’ve called to express their con- 
cern. | doubt George will lack for things to say in his intro to the 
first Ford sale. Maybe it should be titled The Miracle Sale.” 


Earlier, Barry Tayman and several others wrote to express their 
concern. Perhaps our collective prayers have been answered. 


David Fanning wrote: “Thanks so much for the update. It’s a big 
relief to know that the Kolbes are safe. Let’s hope the house is spared 
as well.” 


Terry Stahurski wrote: “Thanks for keeping the Bibliomania fra- 
ternity updated on this situation. My thoughts and prayers are with 
the Kolbes.” 


Bill Stone wrote: “Thanks for the updates on Mr. Kolbe and fami- 
ly. Hope they were one of the lucky ones who did not lose every- 
thing.” 


Bill Spengler wrote: “I, too, have been terribly worried about 
George and his family and their bibliographic treasures in Crestline, 
where | have visited twice, including an auction session. 

So, many thanks to you and others for keeping us informed on 
the Kolbes’ situation. It is a relief to know that they are safe and well 
in San Berdoo. And please, when you are able to communicate with 
George, add me to those deeply concerned and prayerful that the 
tragic fire spares the Kolbe home. Thanks.” 


I visited Kolbe Manor myself on a couple of occasions, but not 
for an auction. While in the area one time I met John Bergman and 
we drove up the mountain for a visit with George. It was a very 
pleasant afternoon, including a lovely lunch Linda cooked for us all. 
The last time was in 1997 when Dee and I were returning from our 
honeymoon in Hawaii. We were spending a few days with friends in 
Orange County, and one day we visited the Kolbes. After stopping at 
the house to say hello we spent much of the afternoon on our own 


George Kolbe’s office as it appeared in his 11th sale catalogue (June 
AD e982) 
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as tourists at Lake Arrowhead. Later, we went out to dinner at a local 
restaurant with George and Linda. It was a marvelous time. It is sad 
now to think of how much property has been lost in the area. Thank 
heaven for what has been saved. 


November 2, 2003: 


Kolbe Update: Still No Power, But Property Safe 

Bill Rosenblum writes: “We’re optimistic that things seem to be 
looking better for George and his family and his books. 

Wednesday we had wildfires raging in Colorado but the temper- 
atures dropped 50 plus degrees in 12 hours, plus light winds and 
freezing rain made us all very happy. Had dinner last night with 
Jesse Patrick and both he and | send our best to George.” 


Bill McDonald writes: “Please convey to George the concerns of 
those of us at the Classical and Medieval Numismatic Society for 
him and his family — in fact on behalf of all numismatists in 
Canada as we, in a number of areas in Canada have gone through 
what George and his family are experiencing, although not on such 
a large scale as the tragic events now unfolding in California. Also 
we welcome the recent news that the situation may be getting under 
control and hope and pray that all danger may soon be over.” 


Barry Tayman writes: “Thanks for the update and the continued 
good news. We are all grateful for your assistance in keeping us 
informed. Hopefully, George’s house and contents will continue to 
be spared.” 


Ray Williams writes: “Thanks Wayne for keeping us informed as 
to the Kolbe’s being okay and that their home is ok so far. I’ll share 
this info with the colonial egroups.” 


This afternoon the following note appeared on George’s web 
site: 


Due to fire threat in’ Crestline: 11/2/03 1:00 PMersa 
Evacuation for most of Crestline has been lifted George has 
returned home. Office, house and property fine. No power. 
Phone problematical. No FAX or Internet. 


We can all breathe a sigh of relief now. With luck George will be 
back online by next week and will provide us with a first-person 
update. 


So What Would You Take With You? 

David Gladfelter writes: “Thanks for this info. | am reminded of 
the question asked by the character in H. G. Welles’s Time Machine, 
if you could choose only one book from your library to take with 
you, which one would it be? I have no idea how to answer that ques- 
tion and I would hate to be in a situation where I would have to, but 
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that’s what has happened to 2,600 families in the paths of the 
California wildfires, thankfully not including George and Linda.” 

[So, dear readers, how would you answer the question? If you 
could save just one item from your numismatic library, what would 
it be, and why? — Editor] 


E. Tomlinson Fort writes: “It has been wonderful to see all the 
outpouring of good wishes for George Kolbe and his family during 
these fire disasters in California. 

While the Kolbe’s remain in our prayers let us not forget the 
thousands who have lost homes and possessions during this tragedy. 
Also, stop and remember the firemen who are daily risking their 
lives battling these fires. On National Public Radio yesterday they 
interviewed a fireman who had been on the front line 36 hours 
without break for either food or sleep. During the interview he was 
finally getting a chance to have some breakfast which would be fol- 
lowed by a few hours sleep. These men and women are the true 
heroes of this crisis and they deserve thanks and generosity of the 
entire country.” 


November 9, 2003: 


Kolbe Update 

Dave Bowers writes: “The George Kolbe situation reminds me 
once again how caring and sharing numismatists can be. We are all 
delighted that for George the scenario ended safely, and are sad that 
for others it did not. I’ve sent a few e-mails to him, and now I.know 
that they won’t be delivered until his service is restored. I can just 
see him looking at his screen and finding 1,001 messages, none of 
them about bidding on books!” 

George Kolbe writes: “Dear Wayne, When Alan Meghrig told me 
that four special issues of The E-Sylum had largely been devoted to 
providing updates on the wildfire affecting Crestline, I irreverently 
replied: ‘Only four?’ In truth, Linda and I were entirely taken by sur- 
prise over the outpouring of concern and good wishes expressed in 
The E-Sylum issues, voice mail messages, and emails received from 
all over the world. We did not know we had so many caring friends. 
Thank you all. 

On Saturday morning, October 25th, I received a call from a 
neighbor who said that a fire had just started in Old Waterman 
Canyon, but a few miles away as the proverbial crow flies. | quickly 
walked across the street and did see a small fire at the base of the 
canyon. 

The road through Waterman Canyon was established in the 
early 1850s by Mormons, who, under the direction of Brigham 
Young, established a large settlement in San Bernardino, today the 
large city directly below Crestline. Soon, sawmills were established in 
Crestline (so renamed after being inelegantly termed ‘Fly Camp’ dur- 
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ing 1870s mining days) to provide lumber for the burgeoning 
Mormon community. 

Returning to recent events, within an hour or less the fire was 
raging and we started packing boxes and filling the car. Later in the 
day, my son George came by after packing his belongings and we 
packed more boxes and loaded them in his truck. Early that evening 
we visited George and his wife Susy’s home, a mile away, and discov- 
ered a raging ‘crown’ fire a thousand feet away. Crown fires are 
dreaded by firefighters because they are largely incapable of contain- 
ment. Trees well over a hundred feet high were enveloped in flame 
on the top of the mountain. Within a minute or two, police arrived 
and ordered mandatory evacuation. 

On the way back home, several fire trucks passed to fight the fire 
[later we learned that it had been just set and was not part of the 
main fire] and, across the valley from us, we could see a whole con- 
voy of police cars coming up the main road to Crestline. By the time 
we arrived home, vehicles were driving by with bullhorns blaring 
mandatory evacuation orders. My daughter Jennifer and son-in-law 
Tim, who live a mile away in the other direction, had arrived in the 
interim, and the six of us, along with three dogs, and a cat, got in 
our four vehicles and traveled the back way out of Crestline, then 
back to San Bernardino, where we met in a restaurant parking lot. 
Lodging was already unavailable locally and we traveled to the near- 
by city of Riverside to spend the night in a rundown hotel. 

The following day, Tim’s parents Claude and Margaret (who live 
in an area of San Bernardino evacuated early the previous day), gra- 
ciously invited us to stay with them and, for the next few days, we 
watched the surrounding mountains burn and fruitlessly sought spe- 
cific information about what was happening in Crestline. Within a 
half mile or so of our hosts’ home, the first day of the fire had com- 
pletely destroyed several hundred homes. Sometimes a house and 
surrounding yard would be entirely intact, while around it husks of 
cars and chimneys were the only things standing. Humbling, to say 
the least. | won’t go on. From here, major events are chronicled in 
The E-Sylum. 

The Southern California wildfires have worked their way and we 
are grateful that we are all well and that our office, home and the 
homes of our children are still intact. Our deepest thanks are extend- 
ed to all who expressed their concern during this difficult period. 

Wayne, we owe a Special thanks to you! 

Best, 

George, Linda, and family 


Mendacity Revisited 
by Myron Xenos 


You really had to be there. No amount of explaining is adequate 
to describe the rush that was felt by the bibliomaniacs that date in 
late March 1992. Those of us upon whom Fate smiled that day were 
sure that the next hoard of numismatic literature was about to rise 
like a phoenix from the ashes of time. 

It went something like this: Martin Nathaniel Daycius Galleries 
announced a public auction of books and catalogues on coins and 
sundry items to be held on Wednesday, the first of April at 1204 
Magnolia in Fort Worth, Texas. From here, I must quote verbatim 
the body of the flyer (Put this in the context of an auction catalogue 
you may just have received, imploring you to come and bid): 


Many 100’s of lots, recently discovered. From a long 
deceased dealer. (i.e. 35 years) Old coin books. Many old cata- 
logs in beautiful leathers, though a number marked up with 
prices and various names. Nice photos in a number. Lots of old 
records and invoices also, Several box lots of old coin 
envelopes, letters and so on. Large pile of old coin sales, a few 
going back to the 1820's. 


So, the plot thickens in a crudely written paragraph containing 
tidbits that cause collectors to salivate. The announcement is signed 
M. N. Daycius, auctioneer, Carrollton, Texas. 

This, naturally, is where we all went deaf, dumb and blind, most- 
ly dumb, with our collective judgment fogged up by salacious 
thoughts of acquisition. It is necessary, at this juncture, to keep in 
mind that this era was truly golden for numismatic literature. Still 
alive were Armand Champa, John Bergman, Jack Collins, Frank 
Katen, Ken Lowe, and other such as Harry Bass, and wallets were 
open wide for occasions such as this. 

Just how blinded we were by what I refer to as our “desire to 
acquire” become evident, but only as an afterview. Each of us sat in 
his own chair at his own residence and thought — “Wow, this is old 
man Mehl’s stuff, Fort Worth, prices, names, and nice photos, coin 
sales going back to the 1820's.” My file contains an Express Mail 
Next Day Service receipt from Armand Champa sending cash to 
1204 Magnolia in Fort Worth for next day air reply to both his 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Las Vegas locations. Rumor had it that 
Champa had round trip airplane tickets purchased for a fast flight 
down south. I’m confident that he was not the only bibliophile that 
had dreams of sugarplums dancing in his head. 

Now, some reality if you please. After eleven years of looking 
back and saying things like — “Where the heck was my brain?” 

The auction was to be held on April 1st — April Fool’s Day. 1204 
Magnolia was the address of Mehl’s business, the famous “Mehl 
Building.” It is now an abandoned structure. Besides, one cannot 
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find Daycious’ street address on any of the material he sent out. His 
arrogance was such that he automatically assumed that the Mehl 
Building to get his post properly delivered. 

The auctioneer was from Carrollton, Texas. Where is that? Not 
on any of my maps! Who was the auctioneer anyway? M.N. Daycius. 
Hmmm. Let me see, Mendacious. Aha. Why, that means dishonest, 
false, untrue. 

And it came to pass that we were all taken for a very thrilling but 
anticlimactic voyage. So, what is the point of regurgitating this bib- 
lioprank? After more than a decade of good-hearted accusations, 
suppositions and inquisitions, it is now time for this cold case to be 
solved, not that the odds are tilted in our favor. The perpetrator of 
this scam has had eleven years to fess up to his well-planned prank, 
and has been applauded by many for novel and intellectually 
demented gag. Obviously, this person has a poker face and uncanny 
ability to keep a secret. 

Now, here is where we need to play American Numismatics Most 
Wanted. Give this some serious thought, come up with a list of one 
to five people, in the most likely order that they may have commit- 
ted the dirty deed. Be sure to give the reason(s) behind your 
choice(s). Remember, this act took much intelligent thought, a sense 
of humor and contacts such as a friend at the post office who could 
cancel the flyers without leaving a trace of their origin. Send these 
names to me at The Money Tree, 1260 Smith Court, Rocky River, OH 
44116; fax: 440-333-4463; email: mdxenos@comcast.net and they 
will be published in a future issue of The Asylum. We will hunt 
down the scoundrel and give him a trophy. Be careful out there. 
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Are you trying to put together a 
set of The Numismatist? 


Well, so am I. If you have some duplicates of 
single issues maybe we could trade. | have 
duplicates going back to 1911. So lets trade 
issues that we both need, for just the cost of 
postage. Write me with what you have to trade 
and what you need. If several people write | 
might be able to match everyone up with some- 
one. 


Jan Valentine 
2966 Soscol Ave. #6 
Napa, CA 94558 


Offers the largest selection of American 
numismatic literature for sale at fixed prices. 
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PO Box 1073 
Congress AZ 85332 
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AMERICA'S OLDEST NUMISMATIC 


BOOK AND COIN DEALERS 
founded in 1932 
first auction sale in 1935 
at the same location since 1953 


Stack's maintains a full stock of most standard numismatic 
references and can obtain most other titles as needed. We 
publish new works on coins as well as reprint others. We 
stock important out of print auction sale catalogues. 


Stack's regularly publishes lists of the books we have in 
stock. If you have not already received one, please write for 
your free copy, mentioning you saw us here. 


Our most recent publications include: 

The Numismatic Legacy of the Jews. 2000. $125 
The George C. Perkins Collection. 2001. $125 

The Joseph Brobston Collection. (repr.) 1999. $250 
The Philip Showers Collection. (repr.) 1999. $75 


Stack's. A name you know and a name you can trust. 


STACK'S RARE COINS 

123 West 57th Street 

New York, NY 10019 
Tel.212.582.2580 

Fax 212.582.1946 

Email to info@stacks.com 

See us on the web at www.stacks.com 


MINIMUM BID SALE 


The following ten lots are offered without any premium to the highest bidder| 
over the listed minimum bid plus shipping of $2. The offer will close 20 days 
after receipt of this issue of The Asylum. 


1) TAMS, TAMS Journal, Vol. 1 #1 thru Vol. V, #5, in 2 original TAMS 3- 
ring binders, 4to, VF (min. $40) 


2) Snowden, Washington & National Medals, 1861, 203 pgs. 4to, HB, 21 
Plates, title pg. foxed, a bit worn. (min. $30) 


3) Kranister, Wm., Money Makers International, 1989, 324 pgs. 4to, HB, 
as new. (min. $30) 


4) Spink & Christies, Byron Reed Collection, Oct. 8, 1996, 572 lots, 251 pgs. 
4to, Hardbound Edition, new (min. $24) 


5) Lepcyzyk, George Sobin auction of French Ecus March 7, 1977, 8vo, 
211 pgs. 1336 lots. The only individual sale Hardbound as a special edition, 
new. (min. $35) 


6) Doty, Richard, Money of the World, 1978, 240 pgs. 4to, HB, new, hundreds 
of great photos with text. (min. $25) 


7) Davignon, Contemporary Counterfeit Bust Halves, 1996, 159 pages, 4to, 
Signed Special Edition limited to 40 HB signed copies, new. (min. $18) 


8) Garland, Paul, History of Early Tennesee Banks and Their Issues, 1983, 4to, 
HB, 256 pgs. as new. (min. $18) 


9) Fey & Oxman, Top 100 Morgan Dollar Varieties —The VAM Keys, 1997,} 
This is the burgundy leather special edition with 22k gold embossing. Only 
100 numbered copies, large, easy-to-read format 139 pgs. new. (min. $40) 


10) Superior Stamp & Coin, ANA Auction Sale, 1975, cc, with original PRL, | 
3583 lots, mint, in its original shipping box. (min. $20) 
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LONDON WCI1B 4ET. TEL: 020 7563 4000 
FAX: 020 7563 4066 http://www.spink-online.com 


CALIFORNIA PIONEER 


FRACTIONAL GOLD 


‘A monumental work has been made better.” —Dave Harper * Numismatic News 


Back in print again after 12 years, California Pio- 
neer Fractional Gold by Walter Breen and Ronald J. CALIFORNIA 
Gillio has been revised by the leading experts in the Pt ONEER 
field. The new, expanded second edition has more list- FRACTIONAL 
ings, more and sharper photos, and updated rarity rat- 
ings based on the most comprehensive informa- 
tion available. For the first time, proof of the 
actual circulation of small California gold 
as money in Gold Rush California is pro- 
vided, based on the research of Dan Owens. 
The historical background of these issues 
has been greatly enlarged, with several ne 
attributions to makers. Ag 
The revised edition, prepared by lead au- [8 | 
thor Robert D. Leonard Jr., makes use of the 
Jay Roe collection and archives, the Auction 
Sales History compiled by California gold spe- “% 
cialist Jack Totheroh, and the assistance of many 
other collectors, researchers, librarians and museum cura- 
tors. The bibliography has been doubled in size, sources are 
footnoted, and an index to the historical information included. 
Additionally, it has a foreword by Q. David Bowers and an introduc- 
tion by Ronald J. Gillio. 
This incredible second edition, completely updated, is now at the 
printers. At 264 pages, profusely illustrated predominantly wit hed m 
from the Jay Roe Collection, this volume is a must have for anyone 
interested in the Gold Rush, history, and California gold coinage, espe- 
cially these fascinating small coins. We invite you to be one of the first to 
receive your copy at a 20% discount from the list price. We offer two editions: 


¢ Softbound, list price $34.50 ¢ Hardbound, list price $49.50 


Pre-Publication Offer: Softbound: $27.50 * Hardbound: $39.50 
To order, call Mary in our Publications Department at 800-222-5993: 
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